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Someone and Somebody 

CHAPTER ONE 

CONCERNING SOMEONE AND SOMEBODY 

Somewhere in the world there is Someone. 
Somewhere in the world there is Somebody. If 
Someone meet Somebody, that is well ; making 
for life, for love and for happiness, and for 
other little Someones and Somebodys, strong, 
straight, joyous. ... If Someone does 
not meet Somebody, but instead meets Some- 
body Else, that is bad ; making for misery, for 
hate and for unhappiness, and for little Some- 
one Elses and Somebody Elses cankered at 
birth. • • • It also accounts for husbands 
and wives living respectively at Nice and Palm 
Beach ; and for other husbands and wives tell- 
ing unpleasant truths about each other in the 
Night Court. 
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2 SOMEONE AND SOMEBODY 

But inasmuch as we have to do with Someone 
and Somebody, all others we cursorily wave 
aside. They must take their turn. . . . 

By which more or less graceful flights of 
rhetoric, and pachydermous promulgation of a 
philosophy that is good because it was always 
thus, even when discussed by Adam and Eve, 
who, being the original and only Someone and 
Somebody, never found need to worry about 
making a mistake, we arrive at our story. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



CONCERNING SOMEONE 



Walsingham Van Dorn got the news at 
breakfast. It was transmitted him through the 
medimn of the morning press. And the morn- 
ing press had devoted more space to the two 
men that had been killed in America than to the 
two million that were in process of being killed 
in Europe. Gently resting his elbow in a seg- 
ment of prune pie, the while trying to cut a 
glass of buttermilk with his fork, Walsingham 
Van Dom*s startled eyes scanned the head- 
lines before him. 

PROMINENT FINANCIERS DEAD 

B. A. AND B. A. BASS KILLED IN MOTOR 

ACCmENT 

While this cosmos whirled and his brain re- 
fused to credit the message of his eyes, came 
from somewhere an unseen voice: 

8 



4 SOMEONE AND SOMEBODY 

"Want anjiliing else?" it asked. 

Walsingham Van Dom nodded his head. 
No," he said. Then dimly realizing: 
Yes/' he said ; and shook his head. 

Came the strange voice, now tinged of sar- 






casm. 



If you only want that prune pie to sleep on, 
would you mind taking it out in the alley? 
You ain't the only guy in this burg that eats^ 
y'u know." 

Walsingham Van Dom looked up. Stood 
before him a girl svelte and much becoiffured. 
He thrust the paper before her surprised eyes. 

"Look!" he said. 

She nodded. 

"I seen it already," she said. "Turribk, ain't 
it I" 

He nodded. 

"It is," he murmured. "Simply immense!" 

He saw that she looked surprised. 

"I mean," he said, "of course." 

The girl appeared appeased. 

"Did jer know 'em ?" asked the girL She had 
no idea, of course, that he did. Can you imag- 
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ine anyone who knew a multimillionaire eating 
pnme pie and drinking buttermilk in a resUu- 
rant where a dollar would procure an amount 
of food that would necessitate a wheelbarrow to 
carry away? 

"They wete my uncles," returned Walsing- 
ham Van Dom. 

The gu-l started. 

"What?" she cried. Then, before he could 
reply, "Aw, lay off that stuff, kid. I may be 
workin' in Blodgett's Landing, but that ain*t 
no sign I*m liable to get run over by the horse- 
cars." 

Walsingham Van Dom insisted. 

"Fact," he said. "My uncles. Both of '#m. 
Two imcles. Two. Count 'em." 

Then, realizing again his imhappiness of 
expression, he paid his check, fell over a stool, 
apologized to the prune pie, and wandered 
forth into the light of day, and, leaning against 
a slothful horse that opened one eye, looked at 
him, dismissed him as harmless and went to 
sleep again, he let his gaze run down the col- 
umn of the morning press. 
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There was no mistake. Both his uncles were 
dead. Their chauffeur had tried to contend 
with natural philosophy in its law that two 
bodies may not at the same time occupy the 
same spot, or whatever it is, with the result that 
a Long Island express, tearing along at eight- 
een miles an hour, had arrived at a grade cross- 
ing simultaneously with the advent of his 
uncles* car. And, as usual, it had not been the 
train that suffered. 

Yes, it was indeed a fact. Both his uncles — 
two — count 'em — were dead. And forty or- 
phaned millions of dollars had been thrown 
upon the world. And inasmuch as both these 
vmcles had always been too stingy to marry 
(when poor they said they couldn't afford a 
wife ; and when rich, they were afraid they'd be 
married for their money — as indeed would have 
been highly probable, as it is strikingly hard to 
fascinate a woman of parts with a man who 
wears red flannel underwear and sends the 
office boy out for an apple for lunch) Wal- 
singham Van Dorn read eagerly down the col- 
umn ; for he knew that he was next of kin. And 
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since his uncles had never given anybody any- 
thing while they were alive, it was reasonable 
to suppose that they hadn't arranged to do so 
when dead. 

It would be hypocritical to convey upon 
Walsingham Van Dom's part any impression 
of sorrow. He was not sorry that they were 
dead. He was only sorry that his mother, who 
had been their sister, and whom they had sat 
calmly by and watched starve and work and 
work and starve until death came as a welcome 
relief, hadn't lived long enough to get from the 
estate enough money for a silk dress and a 
square meal, which had been that gentle soul's 
idea of imutterable affluence. 

No, Walsingham Van Dom was not sorry 
that his uncles were dead. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, was anybody else except the uncles them- 
selves. To them, the idea that a Long Island 
express had bumped them into a hereafter in 
which their money was gone from them forever, 
must have been about as pleasant as being 
burned at the stake. It was a thing that no 

amoimt of golden cloudsi y^Ut^ rob^s {m4 
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wings cx)uld atone for; presupposing a crim- 
inal carelessness on the part of Saint Peter to 
begin with. 

No, there was no regret over the sudden de- 
mise of Walsingham Van Dorn's uncles. 
Quite the contrary, many a Tired Business 
Man, who was tired because he made himself 
that way, heaved a deep and soul-felt sigh of 
relief. Widows and orphans emerged from 
their places of hiding with a fine sense of last- 
ing security. The only words of regret over 
the affair came from the clergyman who offici- 
ated at the funeral; and he had to sit up all 
night, and even then perjured himself, to do it. 

For as B. A. & R. A. Bass they had come 
upon the Street. The Street, as the Street 
does, quickly saw, and took, its opportunity. 
Tliey came at once to be Barabbas. And, true 
to their name, for thirty years they had 
robbed and robbed and robbed, rich and poor 
alike. . • • 

And at length God, in His justice, had taken 
them. Though why He waited thirty years 
when He could just as well have done it at 
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onoei is a mystery that will ever be voiced from 
the graves of the starved and the self-killed 
that Barabbas and Company had robbed. 

Walsingham Van Dom's memories of them 
were brief, but poignant. The first and only 
time he had ever seen them had been at his 
mother's funeral. They were strangely alike: 
thin, sharp^nosed, squint-eyed, and they wore 
whiskers. • • • Walsingham Van Dom 
ever after hated a man with whiskers. • • • 
They had sniveled a good deal about their dear 
sister's death — ^a sister that one-eighth of one 
per cent, of what they had made would have 
kept alive; they had put the whole seven 
mourners into one hack to save expense; and 
they had ended by beating the imdertaker 
down from twenty-eight dollars to twenty-six 
fifty. Then they had said good-by to Walsing- 
ham, then aetat eight, telling him to be a good 
boy and follow the Golden Rule, and not to 
drink or smoke, and some day he would grow 
up to be a prosperous business man, or might 
even be president. Who knows ? 

Walsingham Van Dom, in adolescent clar- 
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ity of vision, had asked the driver of the hearsa 
a simple question. It was, "Why are uncles?" 
The driver of the hearse gave it up. But to 
atone for his ignorance, and because he was a 
father himself, he let Walsingham drive the 
hearse home. . . . He knew it would dry 
the tears. And it did. . . . 

In the years that followed, Walshigham Van 
Dorn might have had no uncles at all for all tlie 
good or harm they did him. . . . The Bax- 
ters had given him a home; they gave him a 
room over the woodshed in consideration of the 
filling thereof, and his meals because he mowed 
the grass, and trimmed the hedges, and fed the 
horse, and milked the cow, and took care of the 
hens, and built the fires, and carried up the coal, 
and helped out wasliing dishes and making 
beds. In his spare time, he studied. And he 
grew up to be tall, and straight and firm, 
broad-shouldered, narrow-hipped. The blood 
in him began to show; of Pilgrim stock he 
sprang, on both sides ; of the men who stood at 
Concord and Lexington, and Bunker Hill; 
and of the women who bade him stand. . • • 
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His uncles were the only two blots on the 
'scutcheon. . . . 

At fourteen, he left the Baxters to work after 
school hours and all day Saturday in the New 
York (General store, where they kept lawn- 
mowers and ice-cream and rope and preserves 
and horse blankets and plows and plain and 
fancy shirtings and dry goods and a complete 
line of shoes and hosiery, both gents and ladies, 
to say nothing of kitchen utensils and eggs and 
linen dusters. You could also procure coal, 
wood, cement, lime and marriage licenses. 'Also 
fancy notions and glue. And fish hooks and 
harmonicas. 

At nineteen, he graduated from high school. 
The same day he made up his mind* to go to col- 
lege. The General store was anxious to retain 
his services. So anxious that they offered to 
raise his salary from four-fifty a week to four 
seventy-five. But he was obdurate. 

Then, for the second time, did his life im- 
pinge upon that of his uncles. Beading in the 
morning paper that they had cleared two and 
one-half millions of dollars in a business trans- 
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action, he wrote them a letter. He said that he 
wanted to go to college, and wondered if they 
could loan him two hundred dollars. 

They wrote him a nice letter back. They 
said that they couldn't. 

They also said that they were glad that he 
was getting along so well, and that if he really 
wanted to go to college, there were many ways 
in which he could work his way through. They 
said that loaning people money taught them to 
be dependent upon others rather than them- 
selves. And that to Develop one's Character, 
One Should Fight the World Unaided. 

Inasmuch as Walsingham had read all this 
when George Ade wrote it, he carefully placed 
the letter in the stove, and with deep and sin- 
cere thoughts, promptly disinherited both his 
uncles this time for good. 

He found means to work his way through 
college. He waited on the table at a dining 
club. He also took care of furnaces and sifted 
ashes. This lasted until the fall track meet. 
An amazed student body watched him do a 
hundred yards in nine and four-fifths seconds. 
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win the two-hundred-and-twenty-yard dash, 
the hurdles and the high jump. He wanted to 
enter the hammer throw, the running broad 
jump, the half-mile and mile runs and a few 
other things. But the trainer told him to lay 
off. He mentioned that there were other stu- 
dents in the college ; and that he wanted to save 
him up for the Intercollegiate Meet, saying 
that he would puU him as a dark horse and 
knock the other birds cold. . . . 

Following the Intercollegiate Meet, at which 
he took three firsts, two seconds and a third, he 
was waited upon by different individuals in the 
behalf of various colleges. They wanted him 
to leave his present associations. 

There was no professionalism, of course. 
Certainly not I It only so happened that they 
had a vacant scholarship in Elementary Zool- 
ogy. Of course it didn't amount to much ; only 
seven thousand a year. But an automobile 
went with it; which was an inducement, now 
don't you think? 

Walsingham shook bis bead, and smiled. 
And went back to waiting on the table* 
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The ensuing year he won a scholarship. It 
had heen given by a retired pork magnate in 
memory of an only son wlio might have lasted 
through the college course if he had had any- 
thing in his curriculum except alcohol. But as 
he hadn't, things became somewhat more con- 
genial for our hero. 

In four years, he graduated with the high 
honors, the middle and the low. And then, 
taking his sheepskin under his arm (they 
always do, don't they?) he went out into the 
world to cash it in for a living. 

I am not going to surprise you. The first 
place he tried to get employment was a soap 
factory. He had a conversation with a IMan in 
an outer office. He asked the Man if they 
needed anybody. The Man said they didn't. 

He tried other places. It was much the same. 

At the tliirty-second place, he mentioned to 
a man with square-toed shoes who was chewing 
tobacco, that he was a college graduate. The 
man said sometliing about is that so, and in- 
formed him that he had seven college graduates 
in the place already; they were nailing up 
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packing cases in the cellar. He also went on 
to add that he himself, the president of the con- 
cern, had never even been to night school, and 
that the only studying the vice-president and 
general manager had ever done was when he 
subscribed to the International Correspondence 
School for a six-weeks course in Practical 
Plumbing. 

Batting his eyes wanly, Walsingham Van 
Dorn packed his diploma away in the bottom 
of his wicker dress-suit case under his other 
pair of socks and sat him down to answer an 
advertisement. It read, "Fortunes Made in 
your Spare Time.'' 

It went on to tell of the marvelous emolu- 
ments awaiting brilliant young men in selling 
the Know All Encyclopedia of Universal In- 
formationj and expatiated glowingly on how 
Mr. Earl J. Hinkey, of 18 Myrtle Avenue, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, had cleaned up sev- 
enty-two dollars and eight cents on his first day 
in business, and invited the reader to send in 
two dollars for a sample line. 

Walsingham Van Dom sent in the two dol- 
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lars, which left hun four remaining. A few 
days later, he acquired the sample line, pur- 
chased two dollars and seventy cents* worth of 
raiboad fare, was bitten twice by dogs, was 
invited once to eat supper in the kitchen if he'd 
chop wood for it, and had pained surprise ex- 
pressed that he was not a piano tuner, had ac- 
quired a marvelous appetite, had entered the 
only restaurant in Blodgett's Landing and 
ordered a piece of prune pie and a glass of but- 
termilk. All of which, by graceful swoops, 
brings him to where we left him, outside the 
restaurant, leaning weakly against the som- 
nolescent equine, his eyes glued to the paper, 
the prune pie still upon his elbow. • • • 



CHAPTER THREE 



WHEBEIN WE SIDE-STEP OUE 8T0BY TO 
TALK ABOUT MONEY 

It is as trite as it is true, and as true as it is 
trite, to say that money is a strange thing. 
People that haven't it, want it People that 
have it, don't know what to do with it* People 
that haven't any, think how happy they'd be if 
they had some. And people that have a lot 
think how happy they were when they didn't 
have any. People that haven't any, want a lit- 
tle. People that have a little, want a little 
more. People that have a little more, want a 
lot. And people that have a lot, want it all. 

The lack of money makes people unhappy, 
discontented, miserable. The possession of 
money makes people unhappy, discontented, 
miserable. That is, for the most. A certain 
smaller class there is that money makes foolish, 
vain, lazy, dissipated, criminal or degenerate, 

17 
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according to natural instincts and the unfet- 
tered development thereof. 

Money buys many things. Occasionally it 
buys something good; like bread lines, and 
scientific research, institutional endowments, 
works of art and ham and eggs. But for the 
most part it buys nun and women and votes, 
dissipation and vice and corruption, automo- 
, biles for people who ought to be walking, 
beauty doctors to work on raw material that is 
hopeless from the beginning, sycophants and 
liars and toadies, liveried footmen for bour- 
geois parvenus, beautiful pearls of art to hang 
in the million-dollar sties of human swine; it 
buys on the one hand filmy gowns, flaming 
jewels, opera boxes, lace night robes, ten-thou- 
sand-dollar limousines, tally-ho coaches, or- 
chids, vintage wines and silk pajamas for the 
children of the rich. And for the children of 
the poor the right to work fourteen hours a day 
in a mill, and have the hook-worm. 

A man starts out in life to make money his 
slave, and ends by becoming the slave of his 
money. 'And when finally money slaves him 
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to a wrecked and wracking death, he leaves it to 
children who are commonly fools or wastrels, 
and usually both. 

Money poisons individuals, villages, towns, 
cities, states and nations. It puts a million 
men at the beck of one. It is a drag upon the 
wheels of progress. It makes men little and 
avaricious and self -centered. It makes women 
vain and silly and useless. It makes men crim- 
inals. It makes women prostitutes. To get it, 
men will sell their souls, and women will sell 
their bodies. For money a few men will gut 
the treasiuy o!f a railroad (thereby removing 
from the ancient occupation of train-robbing 
the danger and romance, and making that 
profitable operation as safely certain as break- 
ing open your baby's bank) and because the 
ti * ^e rotten. «>d the moiey with which to 
buy more, stolen, a thousand bodies lie mangled, 
burned and bleeding, slain by these men as 
surely as though they'd stuck knives in the now 
dead throats. How does it feel, I wonder, to 
have a million dollars in your pocket, and blood 
upon your hands. . . . Iwonder. . . . 
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Money makes possible the passing of bad 
laws and the breaking of good. It makes 
Monte Carlo and Suicide Hall. It makes 
worry, and work, and crime and crookedness, 
and rum and rottenness, and disease and death. 
And furthermore, as some latter-day sage has 
said, it doesn't care a hoot who owns it. 

Barring these little facts, however, money 
seems to be a mighty good thing. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

CONCERNINO THE APPLICATION OF THE 
ABSTRACT TO THE CONCRETE 

In re money, as business men say, Walsing- 
ham Van Dom's experience had been so limited 
that his ideas were vague to the point of inco- 
hesion. Of course he had often day-dreamed 
of wealth. Sudh dreams followed the days of 
adjuvenescenoe when his childish mind kept 
him awake nights often as late as half past 
seven trying to decide the momentous question 
of whether, on his attaining maturity, he'd 
rather be a horse-car driver or keep a candy 
store. The charms of both were as patent as 
manifold. 

To stand on the front platform, free and 
blithe ; saying "Clck'' in his cheek to a dashing 
pair; winding up the brake to let the old ladies 
and dbildren on and off; leaning over the iron 
dash to pry open the steel switch at the turn- 

21 
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out so that you could pass the other car; dbang- 
ing horses at the car stable where the hurrying 
lackeys ran one steaming pair back into their 
stalls, to appear with fresh horses, burnished 
and prancing — at least, they pranced to him ; he 
was not much up on prancing either, in those 
days — and then the "ding, ding" of the bell, 
the whirring release of tlie brake, tlie cracking 
of tlie whip, and off over tlie long bridge I You 
couldn't tell Walsingham Van Dorn that that 
wasn't the life! No, siree, sir! ... It 
never occurred to him to want to be conductor. 
A conductor's life was small, sordid and un- 
eventful. All he had to do was to collect nick- 
els, put fresh straw on the car floor, stoke the 
stove, and inquire about the health of the pas- 
sengers' relatives. 

Anent the candy store, the charms of such a 
proposition were too obvious to need expatia- 
tion. 

At his present mature age of twenty-three, 
Walsingham Van Dorn had arrived at one con- 
clusion about money, and one only. He had a 
fixed point in his mind as to where poverty 
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ended and wealth began. It is an idea alike as 
common as erroneous; but like many others, 
Walsingham Van Dom believed it sound. 
And the sum at which lay this monetary Mason 
and Dixon line was twenty-five dollars a week. 

Twenty-five dollars a week was a lot of 
money. Of course, you couldn't run a steam 
yacht on that, nor even an automobile. Never- 
theless, on that you could at least possess every- 
thing the normal man ought to want. It would 
buy a nice room, in some nice boarding-house, 
including three meals a day ; a theater ticket or 
two a week ; a winter suit and a summer suit ; 
a winter overcoat every two years; a smart 
spring coat with patch pockets ; and there'd be 
a few dollars left every week to lay by for an 
inclement period. . . . Yes, twenty-five 
dollars a week was affluence I 

And now he foimd himself leaning against a 
sleeping quadruped, with prune pie on his el- 
bow, facing forty millions ! 

No wonder his reason reeled. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

CONCEENING THE FUKTHEE APPLICATION OF 
THE ABSTRACT TO THE CONCBETE 

The next few days, or weeks, or months, 
or whatever it was, Walsingham Van Dom 
passed through as in a daze. He remembered 
purchasing a ticket to New York. I forgot to 
mention that he had sold one set of the Krum 
All Encyclopedia of Universal Information to 
an old lady who the following week was de- 
clared mentally incompetent by a jury of phy- 
sicians. It had been with the money derived 
from this sale that he had purchased the prune 
pie, the buttermilk and the morning paper; 
there was left of this fund sufficient for the 
ticket. 

He remembered arriving at the Grand Cen- 
tral station because when he got there he 
thought he was outdoors and asked where 

(Broad Street was. 

24 
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He remembered walking down a flight of 
stairs in the guidance of a red-capped porter, 
who seemed strangely cankered by Van Dom's 
proflTer of gratitude at the end of their jour- 
ney; of a pushing, fighting, struggling crowd 
that gave him vague fears that he had involved 
himself in a strike riot or something; he remem- 
bered getting into a swiftly-rolling car think- 
ing how terribly crowded it was, but of modi- 
fying this opinion on overhearing a small man 
with a striped shirt observe that the subway 
was half empty to-day because there was a 
strap left; of presenting himself at a barred 
gate guarded by an insouciant office boy ; of be- 
ing asked his name; of giving it. • . • 
And then of the opening up of the universe 1 

Yes, it was as he surmised. His uncles, hav- 
ing been too mean ever to give anybody any- 
thing while alive, had died while still trying to 
figure out a way not to leave anything to any- 
body when dead. But since their efi^orts, still 
incomplete, had been so rudely and so com- 
pletely ended by the Long Island Railroad, 
they had died will-less, and Walsingham Van 
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Dom was the sole, the only heir I The forty 
millions of orphaned dollars were his. Hence 
the opening of the universe. Hence a welcome 
by the employees of his late imcles, employees 
that were now his, that would have made that 
given the Prodigal Son seem as coldly unfeel- 
ing as the arrival of a veteran at a soldier^s 
home. As a matter of fact, he thought that one 
old man with whiskers was going to kiss him. 

Someone was talking; someone that said he 
was Wilkins, sir. He said that of course, sir, 
the estate was not yet settled, sir, but that 
they would go at once, sir, to the attorneys, sir, 
and that he was quite sure, sir, that everything 
could be carried through, sir, with the greatest 
expedition, sir. And that if in the meanwhile, 
sir, he happened to need anything, sir, say a bit 
of money, sir, a few thousands or somfsthing 
like that, sir — 

Van Dom asked him for twenty-five dollars. 
It was the most he could think of. . . . 
The old man with whiskers looked strangely 
pained. • • • 

Regarding the further memories of that 
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eventful day Walsingham Van Dom's mem- 
ory is vague, or even vaguer. 

He recalled going with Wilkins, sir, to an- 
other oflSce where he was greeted with quiet 
dignity by a grave man with a bald head. He 
signed some papers. The grave man asked 
him where he was staying. He said he didn't 
know. The grave man recommended the 
Splendide as being a nice quiet hotel. He 
thanked him. They left the office. Wilkins 
walked with him as far as the subway. Wil- 
kins was light in mood. 

"I suppose, sir,'' he said, "that you'll soon }ye 
getting a machine, sir, now, sir." 

Van Dorn opined that he would. He said 
he'd wanted a motorcycle for years. Wilkins 
looked mystified. Then he laughed uproari- 
ously. His new employer certainly had a de- 
lightful sense of humor! . . . Van Dorn 
looked at Wilkins twice as mystifiedly as Wil- 
kins had looked at him. . . . 

They parted at the entrance of the kiosk. As 
he entered the train, he requested the guard to 
put him off at the Splendide. The guard said 
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something about putting him off at Central 
Park only he was afraid the squirrels would 
eat him, and told him to change at Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Arriving at Brooklyn Bridge, he changed. 
The train he entered was almost empty. He 
sank with pleased amazement into a seat. The 
car started. ... At length it stopped. 
. . . He looked out the window. The sta- 
tion sign said Brooklyn Bridge. • » • He 
remembered the guard's instructions. So he 
got out. • • • He got on another train, 
on which there was again plenty of room. 
. . . He rode for a while. . . . The 
train stopped. Looking out the window, he 
saw that the sign said Brookljm Bridge. 
• • • So he changed again. • • . 

A station guard hailed him with a jerk of the 
head. . . • 

Van Dom eyed him politely. 

"Nix, now, kid," said the polite guard, 
courteous as are all subway menials, "that's 
three times youVe looped the loop now. I 
seen yuh myself." 
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Van Dom said he was sorry, took another 
look at the signs^ and mounted the stairs to the 
street. There, at least, he could see where he 
was going. . • . 

It was late when he reached the hotel, late 
and he was very hungry. Presenting himself 
at the desk, he asked the clerk if he could get a 
room there. On receiving an affirmative, he 
asked what the rates were. The clerk told him 
he could give him a nice room for eight dollars 
a day. . • . 

Van Dom didn't faint. But he had to think 
hard ahout the forty million to save him- 
self. • . • 

They asked him if he'd go to his room. He 
said that he thought he'd eat first. • • • A 
boy took him into a dining-room. • • • 
Somewhere, en j^o^rant^ he lost his hat. . . • 
It worried him for a moment ; until he calmly 
took time to recall that he must have lost it 
somewhere in the hotel and he didn't have to go 
out again that night anyway. 

He picked up the menu. To his surprise, it 
was in French. In his college course he 
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had taken everything but Frendi. Such is 

lOrXC* • • • 

At length, throwing shame to the winds 
(and how few there are with so much moral 
courage at the first contact) he turned to the 
waiter at his side. 

"I want a good dinner," he said. 

The waiter smiled. 

"M'sieur wishes to leave it to me?" he 
queried. 

Van Dom nodded. 

" YouVe had a lot more practise in such mat- 
ters than I," he said. 

The waiter suggested a number of things of 
which Van Dom had never heard. Van Dorn 
nodded happily. What cared he for names? 
The main thing was that he was going to have 
a lot of food and have it quickly. So lies the 
normal desire of the healthful male. 

Among other things the waiter suggested 
was a cocktail. Van Dorn's experience with 
alcoholic drinks was even more limited than had 
been his acquaintance of money. In college, as 
before and after, he had had no time, money or 
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inclination for liquor. Naturally, he had seen 
plenty of drunken men ; but he had always at- 
tributed drunkenness to some mysterious mad- 
ness; some hidden disease, motivated of the 
same impulses that made men take drugs, and 
commit hari-kari. . . . What he would 
have liked to have was a good cup of coffee 
with plenty of cream. . . . But the dis- 
tinctly matter-of-fact way in which the waiter 
suggested a cocktail, made him hesitate. 
. • • One could see that a cocktail was the 
only possible thought in the waiter's mind — as 
though he'd asked him if he wanted a napkin, 
or a plate. ... If cocktails were so com- 
ponent a part of the evening meal as the wait- 
er's attitude of mind seemed to guarantee, far 
be it from Van Dorn right at the outset to start 
violating the proprieties of what loomed up be- 
fore him as such a large and happy evening. 

Accordingly he nodded. 

The waiter nodded, also. 
'Wbat kind, m'sieur?" he queried. 
'Either," replied Van Dom. That there 
were two kinds of cocktails was only a mild sur- 
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prise ; for, you see, he was learning a lot, here in 
the big city. 

"M'sieur will leave it to me?" said the waiter. 

M'sieur would, and did. 

The waiter went ; anon he reappeared, bring- 
ing a long-stemmed glass. It was filled with 
a liquid, pink and sparkling. . . . 

Van Dom waited imtil the waiter had gone. 
He didn't know whether he should sip or gulp. 
And he was out to make no more fauw pas than 
were absolutely necessary. . . . 

He tasted the pink liquid. ... It was 
good. It was more than good, it was delicious. 
. . . He tasted it again. . . . By 
George, that was certainly what the doctor 
ordered I If money could buy things like that, 
and eight-doUar-a-day rooms, money was cer- 
tainly a considerable possession! . . . He 
drained the glass. Another waiter happened 
to be passing. Walsingham Van Dom hailed 
him, ordering another cocktail. . . . 

He felt pleasantly relaxed. The world was 
certainly a nice place to live in, after all. What 
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a lot of nice people there were in it! How 
nicely everything wm arranged and adjusted; 
that is, with the possible exception of Brooklyn 
Bridge. . • • 

The second cocktail came. Van Dom drank 
it. There was the head of a Rocky Mountain 
goat over the mantel across from him. He 
had never before realized how pretty Rocky 
Mouitain goats were. • . • He smiled at 
it, pleasantly. • . . 

His waiter came, bringing a canape of cav- 
iar. Van Dom, ordering another cocktail, ate 
it. He was sure that it was spoiled. But 
everybody was so pleasant, and everything so 
enjoyable. . . . 

Before his oysters, the waiter brought to him 
the third cocktail. As he placed it to his lips, 
he chanced to look again at the Rocky Moun- 
tain goat. Much to his surprise, there were 
now two of them. • • . 

He eyed them, puzzledly. That was funny. 
He was siwe there was only one when he sat 
down. And now there were two. And they 
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looked precisely alike. . . . Oh, well, twins, 
probably. . . . People have twins, so 
why shouldn't a goat? . . . Anyway, 
what difference did it make? What was one 
goat more or less between friends? . . . 

He tinned his attention to the new dish that 
the waiter had set before him. . . . He 
wasn't nearly so hungry as he had thought he'd 
be. However — 

It was just before the salad that he asked for 
the fourth cocktail. . . . The waiter 
looked first shocked, then horrified, then 
pained ; for he was a good waiter and proud of 
his art. . . . Still, though it wrung him to 
his soul, he brought it. . . . And Wal- 
singham Van Dom, smiling happily if a bit 
blurredly at the twin Rocky Mountain goats, 
drank. . . . 

My, but it was a wonderful world I What 
good times he was going to have in it, he and 
his forty million dollars I How he loved every- 
body! How everybody loved him! He even 
came to think kindly of his uncles, It was a 
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strain on his imagination and a sti*etcli on his 
integrity, but he did it. He tried to remember 
something good of them. It took him a long 
time and another cocktail to do it. But he 
finally remembered that their whiskers had 
been well combed. . . . 

Yes, it was a wonderful world, when you 
were young, and had forty million dollars to 
buy cocktails with. ... And with twin 
Rocky Mountain goats to smile at you. . . . 

Of a sudden a thought struck him. He 
turned quickly, startledly, to the waiter. 

"Have you got forty millionsh dollarsh?" he 
asked. 

"Have I got forty million dollars?" queried 
the waiter, now beyond surprise. 

"Yesh," said Walsingham. "Hash you? I 
mean," carefully, "have you?" 

"Oh, no, sir," said the waiter. 

It was enough. Gone was the joy from life. 
Shattered were illusions. It was not a wonder- 
ful world, after all. It was a cruel, cruel world 
A world in which there was a man so poor 
not to have forty million dollars I 
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Walsingham Van Dom's lip quivered. 
His eyes suffused. He leaned forward, and 
into his caf6 parfait fell bitter, scalding 



tears. 



• • • 



CHAPTER SIX 



CONCEBNING SOMEBODY 



DESiBiE Lane rolled over, yawned, 
stretched, sighed happily and awoke. 

Lying amid tumbled coverlets of purple and 
fine linen, she blinked a little, wrinkled a tip- 
tilted nose, remembered who and where she 
was, and felt completely satisfied. • . . The 
morning sun streamed in from beneath the 
drawn shade; there came to her nostrils the 
delicate scent of the narcissus that was en- 
vased upon her dressing table of French gray 
and wicker. 

So she lay, sprawled comfortably and com- \ 
fortingly upon her bed. And why not? 
Wasn't she just twenty-one and as nearly per- 
fect, physically, morally and financially, as it 
is possible for a girl to be? . • . 

By and by came the gentle chiming of a 
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clock. It told her that the hour was eleven. So 
she made plans to arise. . • • 

First she — 

It comes over me as I write that the introduc- 
tion to our heroine is fraught with difficulties. 
We are in grave danger of transgressing the 
proprieties. If we could only have come upon 
her later in the day. On the Avenue, per- 
chance. Or skating on the roof of the Splen- 
dide. Or riding her blooded sorrel in the Park. 
But, alas, facts are immutable. Truth is re- 
morseless. Our heroine is in bed ; and we can't 
get away from it — ^the fact, I mean, of course, 
not the — 

You see? I told you it would be difficult. 
And since it is, let us dash hastily on, hoping 
that some guiding hand will lead us safely by 
oiu: perils. 

As I have said, it being eleven o'clock, our 
heroine made plans to arise. 

First she sat up in bed. Then she yawned 
again. Then she stretched her arms above her 
head. The shimmering silk and cobweb lace 
of her absurdly useless but uncommonly beauti- 




First she sat up in bed 
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f ul robe de unit fell back upon rounded shoul- 
ders. Then she put one leg out of bed. Then 
she put the other out. Then she sat there a 
while. Then she rubbed one knee, thought- 
fully, and called her maid. It was as far as 
she cared to go by herself. 

Her maid came in and slipped about her 
shoulders (our heroine's, of coiu*se) a negUgS 
almost as absurdly useless and even more un- 
coDMnonly beautiful than the robe de nuit. The 
maid then opened the bathroom door from 
which came the delicate odor of scented water. 
Desiree Lane entered. 

She yawned again. Stood a moment. The 
absiu*dly useless but imcommonly beautiful 
negligS and the similar robe de nuit fell from 
her yoimg body. She put one bare foot into the 
porcelain bath with the scented water, on the 
surface of which floated rose-leaves. Then she 
put the other in. Then — 

There we go again. You know, I warned 
you. However, to be absolutely on the safe 
side, let us close the door, leaving our heroine 
to splash healthfully, happily, in the scented 
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water, while we turn a cursory eye on the more 
conventionally-attired and occupied maid. 

Having }aid out the bef rilled, beflounced and 
befm^belowed feminine mysteries that lie be- 
tween a woman and the world, she vanished to 
appear again with a lacquered tray on which 
reposed a dainty breakfast in delicate china, 
hothouse grapes, thin slices of toast, an egg, 
coffee, steaming hot. Arrangmg these comesti- 
bles upon a tiny spindle-legged mahogany 
table, she stopped. She was finished. She 
had naught now to do but wait. Therefore she 
waited. 

Let us wait with her, the while comes 
to our ears the gentle splashing of scented 
i^a xer. • • • 

The door opens. Comes from the bath our 
heroine, cheeks aglow, eyes bright, lips red. 
. . . The absurdly useless but unconmionly 
beautiful neglige is about her. . . . 

Wasn't it Harry Leon Wilson's Ma Pettin- 
gall who said, "Skirts is the final immodesty 
to which women will cling like grim death?" 
Clear it is that neither Harry Leon nor Ma 
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hillcl ever seen our heroine's negligi. It was not 
what it did that made it so beautiful. It was 
what it failed to do. . . . 

Seating herself on the edge of the bed, 
Desiree Lane drew up her negligi and thrust 
forth a bare foot, pink of the rippling blood be- 
neath the white skin. Kneeling, the maid 
slipped over it a silken stocking, drawing it up 
the leg to above the knee. It was a filmy stock- 
ing, like the negUgS and the robe de nuitj only 
more so. • • • 

It's all right. Don't go away. We'll be 
through in a minute. Quickly, now I Come I 

The other little foot is thrust forth ; the other 
stocking drawn over foot and leg. . . . 
Slippers. . . • Mimnuring something, the 
maid rises to her feet and our heroine turns to 
her breakfast. 

There you arel Safe once again on the solid 
ground of convention. We've got her dressed 
and eating breakfast. Nothing could be more 
respectably commonplace than that. So, you 
see, the danger's over. You can take a long 
breath and open your eyes. 
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And really, now, when you think it all over, 
it wasn't so very terrible; now was it? 

And so, munching thin slices of toast with 
white even teeth, the while feeding the hothouse 
grapes to her Pekinese, we can leave her, her 
absurd negUgS still negUgi-iag absurdly, to 
discoiurse of other things. . . • 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

WHEKEIN VTE AGAIN SIDE-STEP OUE STORY TO 
TALE SOME MOBE ABOUT MONET 

As I have remarked before, so unoriginally 
and yet so truly, money is a strange thing. 
And the strangest thing of all about it is the 
way people so imiversally confuse the word 
"money" with the word "success/* 

It is a fact as sad as it is certain that in 
almost every instance, the public mind even 
regards the two words as synonymous. Money 
means success. Success means money. Such 
is the popular and imiversal impression. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the truth of the 
matter is that the two words are diametrically 
antithetical. Money is not success at all ; nor is 
success money. Quite, pn the other hand, the 
contrary. 

You are walking down the street with a 
friend. You see slithering down the boulevard 
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a large automobile. It looks like a cross be- 
tween Napoleon's coach and a child's hearse. 
In it reposes a man wearing a silk hat, a cigar, 
a tmnmy, and an air of vast boredom of, with, 
by, and for, the world. Of course he wears 
other things, too, such as diamonds, and silk 
underwear; but the essentials are those I first 
mentioned. 

Your friend turns to you. Indicating the 
beautomobiled plutocrat, your friend says: 

"There goes the most successful man I know. 
He cleaned up two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars last year." 

Your friend fails to mention that during this 
period of financial cleansing said successful 
man's wife eloped with a lyric tenor smothered 
in garlic with just a dusting of Parmesan 
cheese ; that his daughter ran off with a Swed- 
ish chaufi^eur because after mingling in high 
society for seven years any regular male human 
being looked good to her; that his son, after 
spending seven weeks in a private sanitariimi 
trying to hit with a boot a pink lizard with blue 
whiskers and spectacles that lived on the foot- 
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board of his bed, had completely and success- 
fully died; and that said successful citizen 
himself had lost aU his conscience, most of his 
self-respect, his digestion, all but two of his 
friends and had learned to become darkly sus- 
picious of even the two because he had a Hunch 
that they were After him only For his Money ; 
and that his cankered soul and his overtaxed, 
overstimulated, overturned system gave him no 
peace either of mind or body, day or night. 
These things your friend forgot to mention. 
And you forgot to ask. So, because you know 
he cleaned up two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars, you go home believing him to be 
a success. 

Can't you see what a sickening, ridiculous, 
absurd, childish and miserable way of looking 
at things such an idea is? It's so rotten as to be 
disgusting. Success! Good Lord! If that's 
success, give me failure, and plenty of it ! 

Success is not money. Commonly, it's the 
absence of money. A successful man is an un- 
successful man who doesn't know he's unsuc- 
cessful. And by that I mean that he's success- 
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f ul because he doesn't know it, and isn't trying 
for it. Success in the individual is like stage 
management in a play. When it is perfect, 
you don't notice it. It's only when its imper- 
fections stand out that you begin to think about 
it. 

No, success is not money. The successful 
man is the one who does the best he can in the 
best way he can; who takes things as they come, 
makes the best of them while he has them, looses 
them when they go ; who puts the respect of his 
fellows above a dollar, the cleanness of his con- 
science above a hundred, the sanctity of his 
self-respect above a thousand, and the Golden 
Rule above a million. Money, too, may come 
to such a man. But if it does, then he is suc- 
cessful not because of his money, but in spite 
of it. 

And now, having said these few more mean 
things about money, we are at liberty to retmn 
to our heroine, and her absurdly useless but 
uncommonly beautiful negligS. And there, 
we must admit, we find om^elves in infinitely 
happier mood. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

PBEFABING FOE A NEW APPLICATION OF THE 

ABSTBACT TO THE CONCRETE — ^YOU 

MIGHT EVEN SAY THE CEMENT 

I HAD wished, whUe being unwilling to bore, 
to enter into further description of our heroine. 
"Ruby lips," "teeth of pearl," "lithe and beau- 
tiful," "glowing with health and youth," "trim 
of figure," "the dark, rippling masses of her 
hair," "beautifully modeled (or "chiseled," as 
you choose,) features" — ^all these things came 
to me, only to be discarded. True, they are. 
But they Ve all been said so often we don't be- 
lieve them any longer. 

While thus striving for expression, I 
chanced to pick up a magazine. In it, Arthur 
Train had achieved that which I had failed. 
Let Mr. Train speak : 

"She," says Mr. Train, "is the Typical Amer- 
ican Girl. • . . She combines as no Latin, 
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Slav or Teuton can — ^vivacity and virtue, dig- 
nity and deviltry, culture and coquetry, muscle 
and morality, passion and pm^ity, spirituality 
and seductiveness.*' 

Thank you, Mr. Train. It is so infinitely 
better than I could have done. 

There then, is Desiree Lane, our heroine. 
Further description should reveal that she was 
fond of horses and dogs, loved tlie out-of-doors, 
was a Feminist, a SuflTragette, a New 
Thoughter and was dissatisfied to the point of 
disgust with her name. Desiree! That was an 
awful name to inflict upon a defenseless yoimg 
girl 1 She wished instead that they had called 
her Experience (which she had never had) or 
Prudence (which she didn't have much of) or 
Duty (of which she had a latent sense) . 

For the rest, she loved horses and dogs and 
the out-of-doors because she was normal, yoimg 
and healthy. She was a Feminist because she 
didn't have enough to occupy her mind. She 
was a Suffragette because she had never 
stopped to figure out that before we take on a 
lot more ignorant voters we ought to get rid 
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of some that we have now; that woman's first 
duty to Gk>d, to the world, and to herself, is to 
bear children, since, if she doesn't, where are 
all the little future Sufi^ragettes to come from? 
that Abraham Lincoln and Jane Addams and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Florence Nightin- 
gale and Clara Barton and several himdreds of 
millions of other people would never have been 
upon this earth if it hadn't been for their 
mothers; that after a woman has fulfilled her 
obligations to God, to posterity and to herself, 
then she should most certainly be allowed to 
vote if she knows enough to ; that voting, in the 
first place, should not be regarded as a matter 
of sex at all but as a matter of fitness ; but that 
a woman who denies her obligations to God, to 
herself and to posterity hasn't any more right 
to a vote than has a coward to a medal of honor ; 
that, however, if a woman be unmarried or bar- 
ren, she is absolved automatically from the obli- 
gation to bear children and is perfectly free to 
fight frantically for votes or anything else; 
but that, in the real analysis, a mother's love 
and care and devotion in bearing and rearing 
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the right kind of children does more to purify 
civilization by filtering it at its foundation head 
than could accomplish all the wilfully sterile 
women in the world if they had seven votes 
apiece. 

And she was a New Thoughter (or should I 
say New Thoughtette ; which seems more like 
it) because it Soimded Well. 

While the life of our heroine had been ex- 
ceedingly eventful in an uneventful sort of way 
(by which I mean she had ridden and driven 
and hunted and traveled and motored and 
yachted and flirted the wee-est little bit) in one 
way was our heroine a disappointed woman. 
She felt that her money had stultified her. 

Many a night, when she wasn't too busy, she 
had lain amid her piu*ple and fine linen, wish* 
ing that she were only poor. Yes, that was it. 
If only she were poorl Then people would ac- 
cept her at her Real Worth, instead of only 
humoring her on the one hand and making 
eyes at her on the other. . . . 

Lying amid the tumbled coverlets, luxuri- 
ously asprawl^ the delicate odor of narcissus in 
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her tip-tilted nostrils, she would think how Fine 
and Strong she would have beenl She could 
picture herself bringing sunshine into the lowly- 
sodden lives of the Unfortunate. Thrilling, 
bravely-colored pictiu^es came to her of herself, 
on the battle-field, in a plain, white, nurse's uni- 
form with a red cross on the sleeve, something 
neat, of coiu*se, but nun-like in its simplicity 
and ascetic of its quality, something that she 
was sure her modiste could get up for her, say, 
not over ninety or a hundred dollars at the very 
most. She would have to have at least ten of 
them; for she had heard that battle-fields were 
terribly mussy places. . . . 

She saw herself in the hospitals, taking care 
of long rows of handsome young men, bring- 
ing them drinks of water, and bending a sym- 
pathetic, tearful ear to listen to their dying 
words; she saw herself assisting handsome 
young doctors with Vandyke beards to take 
patients' temperatiu^s with cynical thermom- 
eters — eh — ^that is, clinical thermometers. 

And on the battle-fields, under fire, tying 
bandages about bleeding foreheads— not too 
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bleeding, you understand — ^just bleeding 
enough to be romantic. And then she saw the 
Charge flash by, gallant soldiers running 
cheeringly across the battle-field, led by her 
Hero, strong and muscular, with the profile 
of a Greek god. . . . 

(She hadn't read much, you know. So she 
didn't realize that modem battles are a sort of 
composite of working in a slaughter-house and 
digging sewers. But to resume : ) 

She saw her Hero charge. Then she saw 
him get it and, in the crude phraseology of the 
proletariat, get it good. Frantically, she 
rushed to aid him. A bullet had seared his fore- 
head, stunning hhn, and tearing a frightful 
gash an inch and a half long and three-six- 
teenths of an inch deep, (and incidentally that 
would leave such a stunning scar when healed. 
A scar like that makes a man look tremen- 
dously interesting, don't you think, like a dash 
of iron gray above the temple ; you know. ) 

She took his head in her arms, holding it 
against her breast. . . . His eyes opened. 
. . Full into hers they looked. . . . 
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Came into them a look of infinite pea^e. He 
smiled a little ; then his head fell back. . • • 

They took him to the hospital. She rode 
with him in the ambulance, holding his head in 
her anns. . . . Then the weeks of nurs- 
ing, ever at his bedside while he tossed in the 
delirium of fever, her name on his dry Ups. 
(How he knew her name, she wasn't quite 
dear; but that's a small matter, isn't it?) 
• • • She saw herself grow wan and pale 
from confinement and loss of sleep. . • • 

And then, one day, the fever left. Weak he 
was, and pale. • . • He looked up at her, 
the appeal of all his soul in his eyes. His arms 
outstretched. • . . She bent forward, her 
Ups parted. • • • And then those lips met 
his, and there came over them both a Wondrous 
JoyI 

In time he recovered his strength. She would 
walk with him in the garden of the chateau, 
where lay long shadows cast by the sinking sun. 
. • • To them ciune the faint sweet scent of 
flowers. All the world was theirs ! 

'No, he didn't have to go back to war. *By^ 
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the time he got well, the war was over. As to 
how it was over, well, they got tired of fighting, 
or somebody stopped it, or something. And 
concerning who won, it was either the AUies 
or the Germans. That was a detail that didn't 
concern her, anyway. Didn't she have her 
Hero? 

And they had Lived I They had fought to- 
gether, struggled together, suffered together I 
She liked to think of how they had suffered. It 
made her so unhappy I 

So she suffered enjoyably until one day at a 
ihi dansant she met a Prominent Young Soci- 
ety Girl from Philadelphia whose Uncle had a 
Pull with the Minority Leader in the House. 
Said Young Society Girl, thrilled of the Ro- 
mance of Nursing, went right to Work and 
Qualified Herself for that Noble Profession. 
She read about Florence Nightingale in a 
Magazine, and Ascertained the Fact that 
when you Cut yourself. Blood Came. Then, 
QBuying herself a Full and Complete Equip- 
ment for nursing, this equipment consisting of 
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a Perfect Love of a Uniform, and Three Pairs 
of Yachting Shoes, she exercised the above- 
mentioned Pull and finally got as far as a 
Hospital. It had formerly been a Pipe Fac- 
tory and was in London. 

Presenting herself for Work, she had en- 
tered a Ward and started to Walk Aromid. 
She was looking for a Handsome Yoimg Of- 
ficer to Nurse. Inasmuch as most of the 
Wounded Gentlemen present were hiding be- 
hind a six-weeks growth of Whiskers, her 
Search looked Difficult. But she was about to 
Hurl herself Courageously into the Task when 
a Small Man, dressed as, and looking like, a 
Butcher, told her to take a lot of Nasty Ban- 
dages out in a Bucket and Wash Them. She 
got one Look at the bandages. It was Enough. 
She felt Sick and Weak. With her Hand on 
her Heart, or thereabouts, she started toward 
the Door. As she Passed Through, she heard 
the Small Man tell her to Never Mind the 
Bandages but to get a Mop and be dam' quick 
about it, because the Last Amputation Case 
had just come out from the £tber and he was 
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— ^that is, it was Affecting him in the Custom- 
ary Manner. 

When she Came To, she was in her Hotel, 
Packing her Tnmk Herself. 

She further Confided to our Heroine that all 
the Wounded Officers she saw looked about as 
Thrillingly Romantic as a Street Sweeper that 
has been in an iU-adyised Argument with a 
Mail Truck; though if you could put a good 
Hedge Trimmer at Work cleaning out the 
Underbrush, there might finally be Exposed 
something worth Looking at, if, in the mean- 
while, the Smell of the Place didn't Kill you, 
which Was a Million to One. She also said you 
wouldn't Believe the Way they talked while 
they were Changing the Dressings. She said 
it was Something Terrible. 

(Yes, George Ade again of course. But I 
know George won't mind if you don't. And 
anyway, he has no Patent on Capital Letters, 
you know. They, like air, and liver trouble, 
are among the few things that we can still get 
for nothing.) 

Following her Conversation with the Promi- 
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nent Young Society Girl, our Heroine, much 
Disheartened, returned to America and again 
Took Up her Work in the Slums, Though she 
Stopped once to tell a Prominent Department- 
Store Owner what she Thought of Him and his 
Treatment of his Salesgirls; at which the 
Prominent Department-Store Owner reorgan- 
ized his Entire Business. He established a 
Minimmn Wage of twenty-five dollars a week, 
a nice hot Dinner at the Expense of the Firm, 
and Seats for them to Sit on. He also gave 
them All Day Saturday off during the Sum- 
mer Months and Closed the Store during the 
Holidays. 

It was of this gratifying coup that our hero- 
ine had been thinking when we returned to 
her. 

The last bit of toast had been eaten. The 
last spoonful of coffee sipped. The last hot- 
house grape gulped by the aristocratic Pekin- 
ese. Our heroine had tucked her gauze-cov- 
ered legs beneath her and turned to the middle 
of a fashion magazine, when, slowly the door 
opened and her father entered. 

.A 
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« 

She started. . . . The magazine, unno- 
ticed, slipped to the floor. . . . This was 
not her father I . . . No! ... It 
couldn't he I It wasn't possible 1 

(Her father was a fine upstanding man, 
ruddy of cheek, grayed of temples, firm of 
chin, kindly, gentle of smile. . . . This 
man had simken cheeks; his shoulders were 
bent. There was no smile upon lips that hung 
loose and flaccid . . • chin that fell, 
strangely. . . . 

He stood in the doorway, bent, silent, his 
eyes on the ground. . . . Swiftly she 
leaped from the chair, and ran to him. Her 
arms went around his neck. She kissed him. 
. . . Then, drawing back, she looked again, 
and there came from between her frightened 
lips a cry. 

"Daddy I" It was tremulous. 

He didn't look. He didn't speak. He 
merely stood there, silent, broken. 

[Real fear came to her now. 

"What IS it?" she asked. "You're sick! 
. . • iWhy, you look terrible! Has any- 
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thing happened? . . . Tell me I What is 

itr 

At length his eyes came slowly up, hesitated; 
then finally reached her own. 

"Poor little girl," he said slowly. His voice 
broke. "Poor little heart of mine I" 

It was his pet name for her. But to have it 
so used, in that dull, helpless, hopeless tone. 
. . . She shook him a little, her hands griip- 
ping his sleeves. 

"Tell me!" she cried. "You must tell me! 
. . . Don't you trust me?" . . . 

Came over her the wonderful glory of pro- 
tective and protecting womanhood ; the mother 
instinct that lies in the heart of woman. For 
he and she were left alone. Her mother had 
been dead these seven years. . . . 

Again she shook him, as one would tear the 
truth from a frightened child. • . • 

His dull eyes rose again to hers. • • • 
At length he laughed. But there was no mirth 
in that laugh. It was grim as death, and as 
bitter. It was a laugh that made her shudder. 

And then he said : 
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"Well, they've got me at last." 

She led him to a chair; sent the maid for a 
glass of brandy. • • • A bit of color came 
to his cheeks. • • • 

"When did you eat last?" she asked. 

He shook his head. 

She spoke quickly to her maid. The maid 
nodded and left. She looked again at her 
father; the father that had been so big, so 
strong, so happy, so gentle; the father that, 
from strength and youth, had been so suddenly, 
so completely, so shockingly changed in a day 
to a hollow, bent, old man. ... 

"Now tell me," she said gently. "Tell me 
everything. It can't be anything so very ter- 
rible. Because anyway we're strong and well" 
— she gulped a little when she said that — "and 
we have each other. • • . Haven't we?" 

He did not seem to hear at first. . . . 
But, at length, by soothing, gentle coaxing, 
she wrung from him the whole pitiful story. 

And it was the story that is old — old as busi- 
ness, and as rotten. It was the story of the 
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honest man among thieves. . • • The 
Story of Commercial Murder that men commit 
nowadays when physical murder is punished 
bylaw. . . • Of Commercial Murder with 
fire-escapes and open plumbing and all the 
modem improvements. . . . 

It is simple to ruin a man in business. All 
you have to do is to go to him, with a smile 
upon your lips, your hand outstretched to his, 
and loan him money. Loan him a lot. Loan 
it to him, however, with the proviso that it must 
be paid back on demand. Then, when you see 
that he, trusting you, has so placed this money 
that he can't get it back without delay, pounce 
upon him. Demand that he pay you back in 
full, and immediately. Naturally, this he can 
not do. So youVe got him. You can push 
him into bankruptcy and his business into the 
hands of the receiver. And then all youVe 
got to do is to pick the carcass at leisure. 

You see? It's as simple and efficacious as 
hitting him on the head with a sand-bag ; and 
the further great advantage of being 
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ered respectable, since it has been practised 
for years by many prominent church members. 
Money gained like this has placed many a 
beautiful stained-glass window in many of 
God's magnificent houses. 

You have only to bear in mind one thing. 
Pick out an honest man to play it on. Don't 
take a crook. He's wise. 

This, then, was what they had done to her 
father. Hot rage rose in her soul as she list- 
ened. Little hands clenched. White teeth set. 
Her eyes gleamed. . . . She listened, 
quietly, to the end. 

When he had finished, her father's head sank 
forward into his hands. . . . She looked 
down at him, and spoke. He did not answer. 
She waited, then spoke again. . . . She 
leaned toward him, and pulled one hand from 
his face. • • . 

Her father was crying. ... 

She did not quite believe, at first. She was 
yoimg, you know, and had so little knowledge 
of suffering. . . . But then the woman in 
her told her the truth, n t^ » 
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She only wished to Gtod she knew what it 
was that the wounded soldiers said when They 
changed their Dressings. • • • 



CHAPTER NINE 

HAVING THUS PREPAEED, THE APPLICATION 

NOW BEGINS 

Did it ever occur to you how singularly alike 
are men and electric bulbs? 

Man has a soul. An electric light has a fila- 
ment. As you can bum out the filament while 
the bulb still remains, so you can bum out the 
spirit while the body still survives. If you have 
not known a man like that, it is strange ; for I 
have known many — far too many. . • . 

It was that way with Desiree Lane's father. 
His body still carried his soul about in the 
world; but the spirit was gone. • . • His 
head was of ten in his hands. • . . 

They were ruined, of course. When those 
men down in the Street once get after you, they 
make a Numidian lion look like a philanthro- 
pist. So they stripped Desiree Lane's father; 
so they stripped her. 

64 
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Their friends in society were very sympa- 
thetic, very helpful. Wasn't it just simply 
terrible about the Lanes I They were suck nice 
people I Of course Mr. Lane was qmte broken 
up over the whole thing. Stuyvesant says he 
seems shot all to pieces, I mean, all shot to 
pieces. And of course, there's no work he can 
do. Having always had money and with no 
business training, naturally there's no positi&n 
that he can get, even if his health would let him. 
And his daughter! Such a pretty little thing. 
and so quite charming! What in the world 
was she going to dof Of course she might get 
a position as a model. Really, she has a perfect 
natural figure. Or perhaps secure a position 
in the chorus. She'd be quite the cutest thing 
in tights, wouldn't she? You remember how 
the men all stared at her at Bailey's Beach 
last summer? And what a mistake it is to 
bring up a child without teaching it something 
useful! One never knows what will happen, 
does one? Will you have cream in your tea, or 
lemon? 
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Thus their friends in society rushed forth to 
aid them. 

The Street sent men up to despoil them. 

These men took away their town house, and 
their country place, their horses and their dogs, 
their motors and their yachts. They took the 
furniture, the pictures from the walls, the rugs 
from the floors. They took their books and 
their bric-^-brac, their jewels and their laces. 
They took the bed of French gray and wicker. 
They took the lacquered tray with the dainty 
breakfast set. They took the covers of purple 
and fine linen. Even the vase, of the narcissus 
which now lay dead and shriveled, they took. 
Everything they took, everything except the 
absurdly useless but uncommonly beautiful 
robe de nuit and the equally useless and even 
more beautiful negligS. . . . 

And, as they took, and took, and kept on tak- 
ing, her father sat with his head in his hands. 
• • • She stood beside him, hands clenched, 
white teeth set, eyes agleam. . . « 
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For that which had burned out her father's 
filament, had served but to light her own. 

Nightmare days followed, days that came 
grotesquely still-bom from the womb of groan- 
ing Time. Alike they were in horror as un- 
alike in event. Days strangely torturing in 
their new and unexpected afflictions, in their 
novel and unguessed miseries. . . . 

They moved to a little hotel at first. There 
she learned what it was to eat food that didn't 
taste good, and to take a bath unaided. She 
learned that money and money only makes peo- 
ple welcome. She learned to put on her stock- 
ings by herself . . . . She learned to know 
her father as a man who sat with his head in 
his hands. • • . He learned nothing. All 
there was for him to know, he knew. A single 
day had told him. 

There they lived for a while. At first every- 
one bowed and smiled and was very polite. 
• • . Then, one day, she noticed a change. 
It was about the time that she discovered that 

1HKW ^ 
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their money was beginning to get low and 
therefore stopped tipping with dollars and be- 
gan to tip with dimes. . . . She went to 
their suite; and, while her father sat with his 
head in his hands, she tried to figure out what it 
all meant. 

What do people do when they haven't any 
money? It was this that she asked herself, and 
the answer came swiftly and logically: They 
ask their fathers. • . • 

The thought brought her eyes to her own 
father. . . . The answer seemed not so 
logical. • • • 

She thought some more. 

Suppose they ask their fathers for money 
and their fathers haven't any money. Then 
what? 

The answer was slow in coming. iBut at 
length it came. 

They work. 

So far all was well. She knew that she must 
work. 

But the difficulty was at what? 

Work, as a word, was abstract. Work to her 
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had always meant anything that anybody does 
and is paid for doing. 

So she started to think out of what work con- 
sisted. 

Well, there was banking, and broking, and 
financiering, and being president of a railroad, 
or a stock company, and — 

But those positions were for men. What did 
women do? 

She thought assiduously. 

There were maids, of course, and seam- 
stresses, and things like that. But — 

That was absiu^d, of course. What else did 
women do? 

Ah! Now we have it! 

They were modistes 1 

No. Wrong again. You can't make gowns 
for girls you have been entertaining at tea. 
• • . Let's think some more. 

Milliners 1 That's it I . . . 

Is it, though! If you can't make gowns for 
them, how can you make hats ? 

That's so. We hadn't thought of that Well, 
we'll think some more. . 
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Eureka ! Or words to that effect. Now, at 
last, we surely, really, positively have it! 
Women are actresses! There! You can't get 
away from that, can you? There's the answer. 
Women are actresses, actresses are women. 
And actresses make oh-so-much money! Four 
hundred dollars a week, or four thousand, or 
forty thousand, or whatever it is. Anyway, it's 
enough to get along on quite comfortably if 
one is willing to live simply. You see, it's not 
so terribly hard if one sits down and thinks it 
all out carefully. 

Crept over otu* heroine's soul a certain feel- 
ing of content — I might add the first that she 
had known in all those pitiful days — The 
feeling came from the fact that she had decided 
to make a lot of money by going on the stage. 

The rest was mere detail. 

It was with a heart almost light that she tum- 
bled out of bed next morning. She drew the 
bath for herself; then slipped out of the ab- 
surdly useless but uncommonly beautiful robe 
de nuit. There were no rose-leaves on the 
water now. • . • 
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Throwing about her the equally useless but 
even more beautiful neglige she dressed her 
hair carefully. Then she put on her stockings, 
and her shoes. Then she — 

We're in a hurry, so we'll just let her get 
dressed quickly, stop with her a moment in the 
hotel dining-room, while she hurries through 
a little fruit, some cereal, an eggy buttered toast 
and coffee with nearly cream. Then out upon 
the street. What if that bell-boy did grin, 
sneakily, because we didn't tip him when he 
brought the morning paper up to dad ? We'll 
show him, and everybody else. He'll be sorry 
when he sees our name in electric lights all over 
the front of a theater ! 

So thought our heroine. So was she still 
thinking as she turned into Broadway. Indeed, 
she was still thinking thusly when she entered 
the lobby of the Empire Theater. She had 
chosen the Empire because it was the theater to 
which she liked most to go. Of the man in thp 
box oflSce she inquired as to where she should 
go to secure a position as an actress. He told 
her the fourth floor. She went up. 
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They are gentlemen at the Empire, and 
kindly. They told her that if she would send 
in a photograph of herself, with a letter telling 
of her experience, they would give it every con- 
sideration. 

She tried another theater where her experi- 
ence was much the same. Then she tried an- 
other. Again the same. Another. Likewise 
ditto. 

By mid-afternoon the supply of good the- 
aters and kindly gentlemen had given out. 
(Though of course this our heroine did not 
learn until later. ) 

On entering the next office, an office boy who 
sadly needed a good spanking, muttered some- 
thing about whajer want? On being told, he 
informed her that she could set down wit' 
th'other dames. 

She sat down with the other blames and 
waited. An hour she waited. Two hours. At 
length a red-faced man, smoking a cigar, came 
from an inner office, passed through the group 
that comprised herself and the other dames, 
and went out. At which the office boy informed 
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her and the other dames that the main guy 
wouldn't see nobody to-day because he'd just 
went out. 

Our heroine and the other dames did like- 
wise. 

On her way back to her hotel, she stopped at 
the box office of a theater where was playing a 
musical comedy. On stopping at the box office, 
as had now become her wont, she faced a yoimg 
man with carefully-manicured nails. 

In response to his query as to how many, she 
told him that she wanted to go on the stage. 
He replied that he had no objections. And he 
said that when she got there, he'd be very grate- 
ful if she'd let him know because he hadn't had 
a good laugh in weeks and would love to get a 
peek at her ; that is, if he hadn't died of old age 
in the meanwhile. 



The above dots mark the lapse of a week. 

It is the blessing of the writer, as of the 
reader, that we cqn thus elapse weeks, or even 
years, so simply, so vicariously and so curso- 
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rily. ... If only our heroine could have 
elapsed that week as we have! But no! She 
must live it, leam it, suffer it. . . . And she 
did. There's no doubt about that. She did. 
• . . She trod, she trudged, she waited. . . . 
She was rebuffed, ignored, insulted. . . . And 
she learned one more thing about going on 
the stage. It makes one's feet ache terribly 
— almost as terribly as one's heart. . . . 

But at length she got a position. It was as 
chorus girl. And the salary was fifteen dollars 
a week in New York, and eighteen on the road. 
Those that had read the book and heard the 
music seemed to regard the latter part of the 
financial side as negligible. . . . 

Now it is very simple to be a chorus girl; 
simple, that is, for some people. 

First you take off all your modesty and toss 
it carelessly over a chair. 

Then you remove your ideals, your intelli- 
gence (assuming, of course that you possess 
any of these much unneeded commodities) and 
hang them on a hook. 
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Then you take off your frock and your petti- 
coat (if you wear one,) and attire yourself in 
a pair of short bloomers, or little panties such 
as you wear under your evening gown, to 
cover, with your stockings, the lower half of 
yoiu* body, and the jacket of a suit of pajamas, 
or a sport shirt, or something, for the upper 
half; after which you present yourself before 
the director. And if you aren't too bow-legged, 
or knock-kneed, or something, you're entitled 
to do what you're told for fifteen hoiU*s a day. 
Usually it's in the summer. Which makes it 
harder. 

But this, of course, our heroine did not know. 
And when she presented herself for rehearsal 
she was in street clothes. 

Now there are two kinds of directors, even 
as there are two kinds of managers. This one 
happened to be the Other Kind. 

Never having seen ladies ready for work in 
so frank and unconventional costimie, otu* hero- 
ine's amazement lasted until she had been 
sorted and herded about, and arranged in re- 
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gard to size, and even until she was in the 
middle of the first dance, which was a step back, 
a step forward, a step sidewise and a kick. 

At the kicky seven vari-sized legs flew high 
into the air. The eighth, which belonged to our 
heroine, did not. At which the stage director 
turned to the pianist, muttered through his 
cigar to wait a minute, Gus, and directed to- 
ward our heroine a cold and sarcastic orb. He 
asked her where her workin' clo'es was. 

She said she didn't have any. 

He told her she could hold up her dresses, 
then ; that he was going to put a little pep into 
this show or retire to an old ladies' home. 

Our heroine took a diffident hold upon her 
skirt and raised it to perhaps six inches above 
her shoe-tops. 

The director asked where the hell she 
thought she was; in a dam' convent? At 
which everybody laughed. Everybody, that 
is, except our heroine. She didn't laugh. . . . 
Her cheeks grew bright. Her eyes filled. 
. . . Did you ever see a blooded horse 
kicked in the stomach? It was like that. • . • 
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They were still laughing as she went through 
the stage door. Ben was certainly a great 
kidder. 



Our heroine found a department store very 
much like the one she had reformed while lying 
amid the tumbled heap of purple and fine linen 
in the absurdly useless but uncommonly beau- 
tiful robe de nuit and the equally absurd and 
even more beautiful negligS. 

She worked at the glove counter, receiving 
for a short day of nine hours the magnificent 
emolument of eight dollars. . . . 

For, you see, our little row of dots has 
marked another lapse. A lapse to us, non- 
chalant, airy and trivial. • • . But not to 
our heroine. . . • No, indeed! . • . 
Our little row of dots had taught her much 
knowledge, and bitter. • . . For she knew 
Worry, now, knew him well I And she knew 
Fear. She knew that sordid and sodden trin- 
ity, Hopelessness, Sorrow and Despair. 
. p . And had even come to fear them less 
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because she knew them so well. . . . For 
such is the way, you know. . . . 

She had learned about Being Good and Be- 
ing Bad, and that it is not, as our limousine 
socialists and parlor reformers believe, entirely 
a matter of money; that there is not, as these 
misguided but well-meaning people believe, a 
financial demarcation between Virtue and 
the Lack of Virtue ; that eight dollars a week 
means that a girl will be good, and that six 
dollars means she will be bad. No, it is not as 
simple as that. 

Some girls are good for nothing a week. 
Others are good for nothing at all. Some girls 
* are good because it never occurs to them to be 
bad; as to some men it would never occur to 
commit murder, whatever the provocation. 
Other girls are bad because it never occurs to 
them to be good. Some girls will be virtuous 
on six dollars a week. Others wouldn't be vir- 
tuous on six dollars a minute. . . • But 
anent the financial side of virtue, there is this 
to be said: No matter how amiable and up- 
right and well intentioned a bull may he. 
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I 

it is not well to wave a red flag before him in- 
definitely. . . . 

And when a girl is half clothed, half fed, half 
slept and half nurtured, the money she might 
make from being bad is a distinct, and thor- 
oughly understandable, allurement. Don't 
you think so? 

But, thank GU)d, our heroine was one to 
whom being bad did not, and could not, occur. 
Hence was she saved one worry, if only 
one. • • • 



There was a floor-walker — 

This is Old Stuff, I know; so I'm going to 
beat you to it. For in this case it is true ; hence 
it must be told. 

He used to find occasion to hang around her 
counter, and ogle her. He was fat, perfumed, 
married, and had three chins in front and two in 
back. 

Yes, he tried to kiss her. The kiss was pre- 
paratory to trying other things. 

She still had strength left from the out-of- 
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doors of the days of the boats, and the dogs, 
and the horses. • • . Her hand left a 
bright red blotch, on the side of his face where 
the front and rear chins met. He glared at 
her from pig-like eyes. He told her that just 
for that he'd get hmik with her. . . . 

He did. The following day she was dis- 
charged. The floor-walker told the manager 
that the girl had made him an indecent propo- 
sition. And the manager lived in a glass house. 
And there you are. 

The floor-walker told his wife that he had 
walked into an Open Door. His wife believed 
him. 

For, as I have observed, it's a strange world 
In which we live. . . • 



When our heroine reached the boarding- 
house where they now lived (yes, they were in 
a boarding-house by now; the last little row of 
dots did that, you see) she found her father sit- 
ting on the worn and faded sofa. His head was 
in hisr hands. 
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She spoke to him. He didn't answer. 

She spoke again. Still he didn't answer. 

Thinking he might he sick, she went to him. 
She placed her hand upon his cheek> gently. 
The cheek was cold. 

Quickly, she took his hand in hers, drawing 
it away from his face. . . . The head fell 
forward. • • • 

Her father was dead. 



Men came to take away the hody. They said 
that for thirty dollars they could give her 
father the swellest funeral she ever seen, includ- 
ing an imitation rosewood casket with four 
handles, embalming, funeral service at the un- 
dertakers' and a hack both ways. And they 
asked her if she had a plot. 

She said she had, telling them where it was. 

They opined that since it was so far away, 
she had better hire the automobile hearse. It 
would cost five dollars more, but would get her 
there and back in a coupla hours. That was 
what they always done it in if not better. 
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But, as she had but thirty dollars and ten 
cents, and as time seemed no inducement, she 
said she'd take the hack. At whidi the men 
grudgingly admitted that mebbe she knowed 
her own business best, and departed. 



Dry of eye, dry of soul, she sat the day away. 
A thousand hours it was, eadh hour of a thou- 
sand bitter minutes, each minute of a thousand 
bitter seconds. . • . 

With the coming of dusk, gray, like the 
cheek of her father when they took him away, 
her grief broke. . . . Tears came. . . . 
They scalded her cheeks, even as life had 
scalded her heart. • . . 

Later came rage, hot wrath and resentment. 

In the bitter battle of life, in the sessionless 
school of Experience which she had been at- 
tending in all her waking hours, she had ac- 
cepted passively, without question, the cause of 
all their suffering, her own and of the father 
that had been hers. 

Now came to her in all its plenitude of justi- 
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fied anger the right to know who had done this 
thing to them, and why. Who had torn from 
them happiness and hope and love, and health, 
and strength, and peace, and contentment, yes, 
even life itself I 

With eyes half closed, with brow wrinkled 
in effort, with Uttle clenched fists beating one 
against the other, she tried to recall the mention 
of some name, some allusion by which she could 
learn. . . • 

She went over in her mind that mommg— 
that morning when her father had told her first 
of what had come upon them. Surely, he spoke 
of someone! Let us think I We must think I 
Godl Why can't we remember it! He did 
mention a name! Yes, we're sure of thatl 
Quite sure. He mentioned a name. But what 
was it? . . . What was it? Well, then, 
with what letter did it begin? A? No, no. 
Not A. What then? B? . • . B! . . . 
that seems — ^Yes, it was a B. But the namel 
. . . A queer name ! We Ve heard it some- 
where. . . . Maybe we read it 1 . . . 

Suddenly it flames before us, burnt bright by 
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torture, seared into our souls by suffering! It 
comes to us, the name of those men who have 
humiliated us, and tortured us, and driven us 
to scorn and insult, and sorrow and suffering, 
and fear and hunger and torment imnamablel 
The name of those men who took from us 
everything we had, oiu* all, and drove our 
father to his death! The name of those plun- 
derers, those looters, those murderers! We 
know it now! 

The name is Barabbas & Co. 

And sitting there, her eyes half closed, that 
name upon her lips, she made plans as to what 
she would do to them I They couldn't treat her 
like that and not suffer for it! They couldn't 
kill her father and — ^and — and — 

A little tear stole down her cheek. Placing 
her handkerchief in a tin box marked "Bis- 
cuits,'* she wiped away the tear with a soda 
cracker. • • « And again she wished to 
Grod she only knew what it was that the 
wounded soldiers said when They Changed 
their Dressings. • • • 



CHAPTER TEN 

CX)NCERNING NOTHING MUCH IN PARTICULAE 
BUT QUITE A LOT IN GENERAL 

There is one who has been looking over our 
shoulder as we write. Of what we have written 
that one says : 

"All very well, perhaps ; but too light." 

Too light ? Mayhap. And yet of what have 
we written but of trouble and worry and care, 
of sorrow and suffering and starvation, of pain 
and of hunger and of torture? Of misery, we 
have written, and of woe; of grief and of un- 
happiness. Of five deaths we have told ; of the 
burying of two corpses. Of the biting bitter- 
ness that mankind and womankind can know 
and feel and live we have told, and of what 
makes man and woman doubt life and long for 
death. And yet that which we have written is 
light 1 

Is it indeed so? . . . Or is it^ perhaps, 
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that the way in which we have written makes it 
so seem? . . . For some people live hap- 
piness with a frowning brow and fingers close- 
clenched; even as others live imhappiness and 
grief and sorrow unutterable with smiling lips 
and clear eyes. . . . 

This it is, I think. It is not so much in what 
we say, as the way we say it. . . . Even as it 
is not so much in what life is as the way we live 
it. . . . Which it were well worth your while, 
and mine, to think over and carefully. . . . 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

IN WHICH WE EETURN TO OUK HERO 

WHOM already we have too long neglected. 
We left him, if you will remember, shedding 
bitter tears into his cafS parfait because of the 
bitterness and the cruelty of a life that could 
hold a man so poor as not to be worth forty 
millions of dollars, while twin Rocky Mountain 
goats gloomed sympathetically down upon him 
from the wall opposite. 

As flowed the well-springs of his cocktail- 
engendered grief, came a nickel-plated house 
detective. 

I don't know whether or not you have ever 
noticed it but all house detectives are nickel- 
plated. They are intended to look like the 
Real Thing; but somehow or other they never 
do. Their mustaches are too black, and their 
collars are too white and their shoes too shiny. 
Also their manners are in that neutral ground 
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that lies between the insouciance of ultra* 
breeding and the embarrassment of under- 
breeding. Whereby they simply don't belong. 
And they are as easy to distinguish as a light- 
house or a sore tongue. 

As I say, came a house detective. Draping 
himself against the door-jamb like a counter- 
feit count, he stu^eys our hero with the catholic 
and hypemegligent boredom that he has so 
often noticed among the Idle Rich who are idle 
because they haven't brains enough to think of 
anything to do. • • . Four minutes later, 
with a jerk of his head, he simtunons the effi- 
cient waiter. The latter responds like a cash 
register. 

Says the house detective, in his polished and 
mannered way: 

"Who's the hick stew cryin' in his ice- 
cream?" 

The waiter says he doesn't know. 

"Has he paid f 'r his oats?" says the distingue 
house detective. 

The waiter says he hasn't. 

"Then," says the little stepbrother of the 
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rich, "yuh better elect. F'r in a minit I*m go- 
ing to slam that leakin' souse plumb in the 
aUey," 

The waiter approaches our hero. The latter 
looks up. Seeing two waiters, he asks one of 
them to bring him a cocktail. 

Two waiters, coughing behind two discreet 
palms, extend to him two bills. . . . Our hero 
is too heartbroken to protest. He takes from 
his pocket the small roll of bills given him by 
Wilkins, sir, and hands them to the waiters. 
The waiters retire. . . . He notices, in the 
doorway, two truculent-looking gentlemen, 
with very black mustaches and very white col- 
lars. They are looking at him in a manner that 
adds yet another bitter sting of life — ^two bit- 
ter stings, to be exact. . . . The waiters 
return and present to him two trays, both bear- 
ing change. Unlooking he reaches forth his 
hand — ^two hands, indeed. Looking, he finds 
the change has vanished from both trays. He 
also notes that the two waiters are eying the 
two truculent gentlemen in a very hopeful and 
expectant manner. 



A 
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The two truculent gentlemen advance side 
by side. They tap him on the shoulder. 

"Wha's matter?" he asks. 

**You," say the two truculent gentlemen, 
"out." 

Our hero rise and sighses. I mean, he sighs 
and rises. . . . Bitterness fills his world 
like a flood. Not only are there people so poor 
as not to have forty million dollars ; but there 
are others so brutal as to wear black mustaches 
and white collars. I mean — 

Our hero, you must know, is by nature gentle 
and kindly. Also he is where surroundings are 
new, painful and uncomfortable. He is a 
stranger in a strange land. He knows not its 
manners or its customs. It comes to him 
vaguely, that perhaps a second table is waiting. 
Or, perchance, it is the custom among the rich 
thus to inform one when dinner is over. He has 
heard that There it is entirely different. 
. . . Which is why, heart s\u*charged, he 
sighs and rises. • . . 

"Where's m*hat?" he asks sadly. 

Therein at least he is safe ; for whatever may 
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be the strange customs of the rich, he knows 
that of a surety it is not one to go out into the 
night without one's hat. The rich are too bald- 
headed to take so grave a chance. 

The two truculent gentlemen opine that a 
hat is a small matter. But our hero, now on 

certain ground, is obdurate. Also our hero is 
six feet one, broad of shoulder, lean of hip, 
muscled like a panther and in perfect condi- 
tion. Whereat the two truculent gentlemen 
and the two efficient waiters go into executive 
session. Usage has taught them that diplo- 
macy oft is wiser than force. 

The two waiters depart for the hat. The two 
truculent gentlemen and oiu* hero wait. 

Anon return the waiters, carrying two hats. 
Our hero puts the two hats on his one head. He 
does not try to explain the phenomenon ; it in- 
terests him vaguely. That is all. 

As, accompanied of the two truculent gen- 
tlemen, oiu* hero passes through the lobby, they 
encounter two gentlemen, well-groomed and 
of pleasing manner, whose appearances are 
strangely familiar* 
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The two gentlemen, with a nod to our hero, 
stop the two truculent persons who are our 
hero's escort. 

"Where are you going?" query the two 
pleasant gentlemen. 

The two truculent persons inform their ques- 
tioner that they're only going to bounce the 
pickled rube. 

"But/' protest the pleasant gentlemen, "this 
young man is a guest of the house." 

Their words strike our hero like a shaft of 
light. By jovel He knew there was some- 
thing he'd forgotten I That was it I He is a 
guest of the house I 

Amiably, and with a beaming smile, he turns 
to the two pleasant gentlemen. There was still 
hope, after all. 

Of the pleasant gentlemen, he asks, ear- 
nestly: 

"Hash you forty million doUarsh?" 

The pleasant gentlemen shake their heads 
and smile. 

"No," they say himioringly, "have you?" 
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Our hero nods profoundly. 

"I hash," he says. "Forty millionsh. Forty. 
Count 'em I" 

Comes to the two pleasant gentlemen, for 
they are as you may by now have guessed, the 
clerk, recollections of the name that omr hero 
has inscribed upon the register. Comes con- 
jointly the same name head-lined of red in an 
evening print. And now synchronizing the 
nomenclature, he finds it is the same I 

In amazed awed tones, he cries, "You are 
Walsingham Van Dorn?" 

Our hero nods, with yet added profundity. 

"Not the Walsingham Van DomI*' the clerk 
insists. 

"Abs'looly," assures our hero. "Him. I 
mean he. Walsin'ham Van Dom. Forty. 
Count 'em," he urges. 

The two truculent persons have turned to 
the two pleasant gentlemen, while the two 
waiters crowd up to listen. 

"Has this guy got forty million beans?" de- 
mand the two truculent persons dazedly. 
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The two pleasant gentlemen nod. 

"On the level?" gasp the two truculent perx 
sons. 

Again the two pleasant gentlemen nod, help- 
lessly. 

The two truculent persons double in the mid- 
dle as of a bad cramp, murmuring at the same 
time something anent being of fusilatory par- 
entage; the pleasant gentlemen continue to 
stand dazed and helpless. While the efficient 
waiters hiury forth frantically in search of a 
cocktail. 

Such, then, is the power of money. 

There is made ready by scurrying maids the 
suite lately occupied by the Bildad of Shush 
when that oriental potentate recently toured 
these United States in company of his First, 
or Most Pleasant, Wife and his eldest son, the 
Giza. Are summoned valets and things. And 
then, to an accompaniment of awed whispers 
and doubly-awed gazes, our hero, parading 
down two lobbies past interested bystanders all 
of whom are twins, is taken to two rooms, un- 
dressed by four menials whose normal stance 
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seems to be that of an inverted L and, after 
partaking of two more cocktails at the same 
time (another unexplained and only mildly 
interesting phenomenon), is tucked into two 
beds of not quite a half acre each in area. Two 
main diandeliers and twenty-two side lights 
are extinguished and, now neither glad nor sad 
over a world so complex as to look almost 
blurred, our hero sleeps. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

CONCERNING THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE 

Contrary to the laws of gravitation, going 
up in life is easy, while coming down is hard. 
A man may increase his living expense by 
almost any smn without effort. Contrariwise 
a man may decrease his living expense only by 
the gravest. A man spending twenty thousand 
dollars a year can arrange to spend thirty thou- 
sand without the slightest difficulty; but force 
him to live on nineteen, and hell find it virtu- 
ally impossible. Not that he will find any more 
happiness in the thirty thousand. He won't. 
Not that he'll find any the less happiness in 
the nineteen thousand. He won't. The chances 
are that he left most of his happiness behind 
him when he was spending a thousand or 
twelve hundred or whatever it was, and had to 
mow the lawn himself and once in a while help 
his wife wash the dishes so that they could get 
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to the theater in time and see the perfonnanoe 
that the boss had tickets for but couldn't use be- 
cause his son^ who got an allowance of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year outside of all expenses, 
had skipped off with a chorus girl leaving his 
mother all upset and his father, who didn't have 
sense enough to know that it was all his own 
fault, as sore as a crab. 

There are rare exceptions to this rule of 
course. But they are very rare. Like two- 
headed calves and honest politicians. 

It would be tedious to follow our hero 
through all the mazes of his physical, moral, 
mental and social enhancement. But some 
may not be amiss. For instance, the morning 
after. 

Oiu* hero was accustomed to rising early, say 
at four of summer and an hoiu* later of winter. 
The habit of years is hard to change, no matter 
how many cocktails are superimposed. 

On the morning following our little row of 
dots, our hero awoke at the accustomed hour. 
. • . Immediately after, he was deeply re- 
gretful that he had done so. «« it It was 
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a big bed on which he lay. .Which was an ex- 
cellent thing; otherwise his head would have 
lapped over both sides. His mouth was full 
of cinders and he was as certain as circumstan- 
tial evidence could make him that somebody 
had been jumping up and down on his stom- 
ach while he was asleep. What had happened 
to him he didn't know. He knew only that it 
must have been Something Awful, and he won- 
dered if anybody had been saved besides him. 

Then he thought how nice it was of someone 
to rescue him even if they had to convert an 
art museum into an emergency hospital to take 
care of the wounded. . • . Though on 
thinking it over, he would have been much bet- 
ter satisfied if they had let him die. He still 
wondered if he would Pull Through. 

His head ached as though somebody were 
pounding it with a hammer. . • • By and 
by he decided to take stock of his injuries. He 
lifted his arms. They seemed all right. He 
moved one leg. It worked. He tried the other. 
That, too, seemed as usual. . . • 

He sat up in bed. His head hurt terribly. 
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He was sick and dizzy and weak. . • • He 
swung his legs over the side of the bed and rose 
to his feet. . • . 

He saw a carafe of water, ice-cold. . . . 
One leap, and he had it. • • . Anon he 
felt better. . . . 

He lay his head again upon the burning pil- 
low and tried to figure it all out. ... It 
couldn't have been an accident. . . • 
Something he had eaten, perhaps. . . • 
He tried to remember what he had eaten. It 
was no use. He couldn't. But the train of 
thought led him to the cocktail, led him there 
and left him there, starkly and remorselessly. 
He knew now. ... In plainness, in hon- 
esty, he had been drunk. . . . 

There came over our hero a great hot surge 
of shame. . . . 

And so he lay for a long time. . . . 

Conscience scolded, harshly. Reason argued. 
. . . It was not deliberate. It was not bom 
of viciousness. Ignorance was what had done it. 
There had been no one to tell him of the pitfall. 
Hence how could he know it was there? Books^ 
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magazines, temperance lecturers. Good Lord, 
hadn't they been shouting the evils of alcohol 
from the housetops for years? Yes, but they 
hadn't said anything about a pink cocktail 
loaded with dynamite. All they talked about 
was whisky and rum and beer. And none of 
these had he ordered. He only wished to good- 
ness he hadl No matter how bad they were, 
he'd bet they were better than what he had. 
. . . If his father and mother had lived, he'd 
wager they'd have tipped him off about cock- 
tails and everything. If ever he should have 
any children, he'd tell them all about the pit- 
falls of lifel Why, you might as well let 'em 
play around on a farm full of quicksand and 
hidden weUs without pointing out where these 
death-holes layl You bet when his son got to 
be about fourteen he'd take him by the hand 
and lead him into a saloon. He'd have 'em 
make cocktails — yes, sir, both kinds, by 
George! — and then he'd show him all the hor- 
rible examples, bar flies and ale hounds and 
rum retrievers and alll He'd say to him, "My 
boy, do you want to be like that when you 
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grow up?" And his son would say, "No, 
father, never 1" No, sir, you'd never find a son 
of his lying on a bed fifteen feet square with a 
head that weighed a ton and ached in every 
ounce. And all because nobody had ever told 
him that a pink cocktail not only biteth like an 
adder and stingeth like a serpent, but also kick- 
eth like a mule. 

Well, he knew now, thank the Lord 1 Never 
again for Him ! He was through 1 He was all 
through I 

So thought our hero. 

So have thought, incidentally, a whole lot of 
other heroes. 

Incidentally, too, a lot of them have been 
mistaken. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

CONCERNING THE UPS* 

They say that thirteen is an unlucky num- 
ber. In this case they are right. It is. And 
yet nobody'll believe it until we explain. May- 
be some won't even then. However — 

Is there among us one who, at some time or 
another in life, has not dreamed of what he or 
she would do if he or she had all the money that 
he or she wanted? 

My, how happy he would be— or she I Think 
of itl To have yachts ,and motors and jewels 
and friends and dances and parties I Wonder- 
ful foods, rich wines! The whole world one's 
playgroimdl and all its joys one's playthings I 
. . . So, at some time or other in life, have 
we all thought. So some have thought all their 
lives, living disconsolate, dying disconsolate. 



* Meaning, in this case, the high spots. 
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with the desire still limned in livid letters upon 
their wishful hrains. . . . 

So is beginning to think our hero, as he 
stands upon a porcelain slab with the cold 
water from the Croton hills descending upon 
his fevered brow ; so, that is, is he beginning to 
think after a moment of dubious wondennent 
as to how said water manages to violate natural 
laws by not turning at once into steam. Like 
all the rest that we have mentioned, he thinks 
how wonderful it is to have all the money one 
wants I And how happy he is going to be 1 

Whereby it will now be our pleasure to show 
our hero and all the rest what darned fools 
they are. 

God gives a man but one brain, but one 
body, but one set of emotions. He gives him 
to live but once and to die but once (that is, 
imless you believe in reincarnation, or transmi- 
gration of souls ; in which case you may be able 
to take encores. Though, inasmuch as you 
don't know it, what good does it do you?) God 
also has decreed that things in this life (given 
that they be desirable) are appreciated only 
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because they are infrequent or difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Henoe a man can not appreciate a day off 
unless he have a day on. Pie loses its allure 
when eaten three times a day. Love grows pale 
and drab when similarly partaken of. If you 
never ride, it is but arduous to walk. If you 
never walk, it pleasures you not to ride. And 
if day by day you soak your stomach full of 
rich food, it soon becomes peeved and, as they 
say in parlance theatrical, walks out on you. 
If you have a new suit, or frock, every day, 
dress soon means nothing. If you have a new 
love every day, love soon means equally as 
much. If you motor every morning, and yacht 
every afternoon, and dine every night, and go 
to the opera or theater every evening, motors 
and yachts and dinners and operas and theaters 
soon become as meaninglessly mad as an idiot's 
dream. Which is why Marie Antoinette used 
to like to pretend that she was a milkmaid. 
. . . Incidentally, it's a good thing we 
haven't the cow's ideas anent the matter. They 
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would probably have been unfit for publica- 
tion. 

God has also decreed that in this life there is 
no such thing as standing still. Not anything 
human remains long in statu quo. We either 
progress or we retrogress. We either grow 
better or we grow worse. 

Ambition and necessity make for progress. 
Inherited wealth, which stultifies the first and 
eliminates the second, makes for retrogression. 
It takes from life the Big Things. Whereof 
little things rise to replace them. Clothes re- 
place charity. Gowns replace growth. Rouge 
replaces religion. Emotion replaces education. 
Wine replaces wisdom. Jewels replace justice. 
Dissipation replaces duty. Automobiles re- 
place ambition. Yachts replace usefulness. 
Gastritis replaces generosity. Food replaces 
faith. And Manners replace modesty. 

When a man begins to play with his stom- 
ach, it means that the stomach has become more 
important than the man. When a woman be- 
gins to play sixty-forty between clothes and 
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nudity, with the odds in favor of the latter, it 
begins to become a question moot whether you 
want your children to play with her children. 
Though the chances are that her children were 
accidents in the first place. For children are 
duties. And duties are one of the first things 
that the happy recipients of inherited, or easy 
fortunes discard. 

Whereby we find, on inheriting wealth, that 
all the great and gorgeous happiness we antici- 
pate becomes a sort of blinded whirl of in- 
sensate sensations, much like looping the loop 
in a chariot of fire. Nothing means anythmg 
much. Most things mean less. And when you 
come to, you find youVe made eight hundred 
kinds of a darned fool of yourself ; that you feel 
sick, peevish and quarrelsome; that nothing 
looks good to you. And that all your friends 
are the most tedious, tiresome and treacherous 
lot of sap-headed nincompoops the world ever 
produced. Incidentally, they think the same of 
you, and many of 'em. . 

The simple pleasures that once were yours, 
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youVe grown away from. The complex pleas- 
ures that have been yours, have ceased to amuse 
you. Consequently, seeking new sensations 
and having unlimited time and limitless money 
to devote to that search, you begin to delve into 
Forbidden Things. You play with other men's 
wives; with other men's daughters. They 
can't say anything because they are playing 
with yours. You get divorces and things ; then 
you remarry, only to find this woman worse 
than the other. You acquire indigestion and 
gout and locomoter ataxia. You hate every- 
body and everybody hates you. Your hair all 
falls out and your stomach rejects everything 
but a slice of toast and a cup of weak tea. 

Then by and by you hear the doctor who 
wears his whiskers parted ^in the middle, gold 
pince-nez and white spats murmur, "It is the 
end," while a group of joyful heirs try to look 
sorry. And two days later you take a long ride 
in a blad^ wagon with plumes on it followed 
by sixty-four carriages having in them people 
who are sore because they had to get up so 
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early, and who would be having a perfectly 
rotten time if it weren't for the fact that they 
didn't like you in the first place. 

And that's all it amounts to. 

Of course there are exceptions that prove the 
rule. But that doesn't aflFect the rule, now 
does it? 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

MORE CONCEENING THE UPS 

Pursuant to his new-found idea of welcom- 
ing the great and glorious happiness so soon to 
be his, our hero robed himself quickly. Then he 

remembered the dimng-room, and descended 
thereto. 

His arrival was a function that at first star- 
tled, then amazed, him. The head waiter, walk- 
ing with the easy grace of a Buff Orpington 
rooster, escorted him to a choice table, drew 
back his chair for him, thrust it beneath him as 
he sat down. Then, handing our hero a menu, 
whispered with honeyed sweetness: 

"M'sieurr* 

Such is the recuperative power of the youth? 
ful body that by now Walsingham Van Dom's 
inner man proclaimed himself and loudly. Our 
hero decided that he would have a smashing 
good breakfast. At which he ordered a baked 
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apple, a nice sirloin steak if they had it, some 
baked potatoes, half a fried chicken, griddle 
cakes and maple sirup, a cup of coffee with 
milk in it, and a piece of apple pie and cheese. 
Also four boiled eggs. 

Already, you see, is our hero beginning to 
be inured to great riches. 

The waiter took his order unresponsively 
and uncomplainingly. It is for the rich to eat 
as they choose. Had they not one guest at the 
Splendide who had drunk his breakfast for 
twenty years? Had they not one millionaire 
from Pittsburgh who, for the matutinal meal, 
always ordered onion soup and champagne? 
Was there not another western plutocrat whose 
invariable lunch was custard pie and beer? The 
rich are as entitled to their gastronomic va- 
garies as to all others. Why not? They pay 
for all they eat, don't they? Also breakage? 
Que voulez-vou8? Which is French for "We 
should worry I" / 

•. I*: !•] I*J 1*1 1*1 !•] 

Which means that he has had breakfast. 
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Our hero sits back in his chair. The waiter 
presents his bill. Our hero feels in his pockets. 

There comes over our hero a sudden sinking 
sensation. For the search of his pockets has 
adduced but seven cents. Momentarily he won- 
ders whether they'll arrest him or merely throw 
him out. 

The waiter is speaking. 

"If m'sieur will sign his name." 

M'sieur doesn't understand at first. He 
looks up at the waiter; down at the bill; up 
again at the waiter. 

"There/* indicates the waiter, running his 
finger across the foot of the bill. 

"What there?" asks our hero. 

"If m'sieur will sign his name there, it will 
be charged to his accoimt," explains the waiter. 

A Great Light breaks upon our hero. Flows 
across his soul a flood of healing balm. He is 
not to be jailed, or ejected I All he's got to do 
is to sign his name I If you can beat that I My» 
what a cinch bemg rich is 1 

He signs. 

As he does so, he notices at the next table 
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another diner similarly engaged. Even as he 
watches, the diner in question, having signed 
and delivered the bill to his waiting servitor, 
removes from his waistcoat pocket a roll of 
bills, and, stripping therefrom a dollar, tosses 
it easily upon the tray. 

Here again is concretion. 

Our hero turns to his waiter. 
'I'll give you the other dollar later,*' he says. 
'Mercij m'sieur," says the waiter. 

You see, it isn't so hard if you're only ob- 
serving. 

Down to seven cents in cash, however, our 
hero wondered what he shall do next. 

CJet more money, obviously. 

But how? 

Our hero has always earned his money. That 
one should be able to acquire it in other ways 
is for him hard of comprehension. But at 
length he thinks of Wilkins. But how to get 
to Wilkins. There's the difficulty. There's 
Brooklyn Bridge to stand in one's way. . . . 

He concentrates darkly. It is his money, 
this forty millions. 
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Indubitably. 

Then Wilkins, sir, is in his employ. 

Haxd to realize, but again ineluctably true. 

And a man doesn't go to his employee. 

Quite true. 

The employee comes to the man. 

Again right. 

Hence, if he needs more money, the proper 
thing is to send for Wilkins, sir, to bring it to 
him. 

Having thus achieved a definite result that 
defies his most carping analysis, he goes to his 
room, where he, thinks it won't cost anything, 
and telephones to Wilkins, sir. 

Wilkins, sir, says, yes, sir, he'll be up at 
once, sir, and how much money does he require, 
sir. 

Our hero says a lot. 

Wilkins, sir, wants to know if five thousand, 
sir, will do, sir. 

Our hero faintly thinks it will. 

Anon appears Wilkins, sir, with five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Our hero asks him to lay it on jtbe jUible, 
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. . • Eying it vaguely, as one in a dream, he 
asks Wilkins, sir, how much his income is. 

Wilkins, sir, tells him that it varies, sir. 

Our hero asks him about how much. 

Wilkins, sir, says it's about two million dol- 
lars a year. 

Our hero pinches himself in the arm. Then 
he sinks weakly into a chair. He asks Wilkins 
if he will bring him a glass of water. 

Wilkins, sir, asks him if he doesn't feel well. 

Our hero says yes. Then he says no. Then 
he says he doesn't know. 

Wilkins, sir, waits a proper interval. Then 
he asks our hero if there is anything else, sir. 
Our hero says he can't think of anything. And 
Wilkins, sir, goes out backward. 

By and by our hero gets a pencil and piece 
of paper. He figures out that his income of 
two million dollars a year means a million 
every six months, or a half a million every 
three months, or two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars every month and a half, or one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
every three weeks, or about forty-one thousand 
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dollars a week, which is about six thousand dol- 
lars a day, or about two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars an hour, or forty dollars a minute, or sixty- 
six and two-thirds cents a second. 

That day finds our hero very busy. He buys 
himself a new suit of clothes, and a new hat, 
and a new overcoat, and some new cuff but- 
tons, and some new underclothes, and a dozen 
pair of socks, and four collar buttons. That 
ni^t he has for dinner a nice steak, and 
French fried potatoes and apple pie and ice- 
cream. And after dinner, he goes to the the- 
ater. 

So he starts out to be a spendthrift. 

[•] (•! [•] t«j r«i 1*1 1*1 

Our little row of dots leaves us free for a 
moment to return to our heroine whom already 
we have left too long. 

We left her by the window, bruised of heart, 
scorched of soul, thinking of the men that so 
ruthlessly have robbed and slain her father, 
robbed him in fact if not in means even as 
Captain (Kidd robbed; slain him as Captain 
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As yet he has had no more cocktails. But 
fear not. They will come. 

For, as I have said, it's the easiest thing in 
the world to make a darned fool of one's self, 
if one has the price. 

t* i*i >.*J L*J l*i l«] l«J 

Two weeks more have passed. Our hero is 
now the proud possessor of an automobile that 
looks like the result of a successful cross be- 
tween a steam roller and a Pullman car. 

He has learned that caviar is not something 
that you put on roads but, instead, an edible, 
if you don't care what you eat. 

He has made a lot of friends. That is, he 
thinks they're friends. He met one in the bar 
one night. His name is J. Reginald Bever- 
wyck. And he can drink enough liquor to float 
the Oregon. The rest came naturally. 

He Jias fallen off the water wagon, clutch- 
ing at a straw — ^two straws, to be exact; two 
straws inserted in a glass frosted of exterior, 
replete of interior with a dark green substance 
all jumbled up with fruit, that looks like a 
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New England boiled dinner and affects one 
even worse. 

He knows two choms girls from the Mid- 
night Revels on the Old Amsterdam. And the 
dashing devil has called one by her first name. 
That is, he thinks it's her first name. It's 
Marye. You pronoimce it Mah-ree. As a 
matter of fact, however, her first name is 
Bridget. Still, ignorance is bliss; thus is our 
hero darkly happy. 

She has called him a good kid. Which has 
suffused him with a secret joy. She called him 
that to his face. Later she remarked that she 
liked the poor slob at that; and it seemed a 
shame to take the money, which means fifty 
dollars that she had borrowed of him to pay 
off the mortgage on the old farm, so that her 
poor old mother wouldn't be thrown out in the 
snow. It was old stuff. Nobody was more sur- 
prised than she to find that it would still go. 
Particularly the snow part. He mother lived 
in Louisiana, and she had just put that in to 
make it harder. 

Following which fiscal event, the other cory- 
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phee, known professionally as Gwendoljm, but 
privately as Gertie, had asked him if he had 
heard the new one about the chicken crossing 
the street. Our hero said he hadn't. At whidi 
she almost fainted. 

But she, too, later was heard to remark that 
you couldn't help liking the poor nut and she 
hoped no designing dame got her hooks on him 
because he was nothing but a big kind-hearted 
boob and needed a good wife, though he needed 
a guardian worse. And gee, but he was a swell- 
lookin' feller, wasn't he? 

And thereafter, whenever they were hungry, 
or wanted to take a ride, or needed money or 
anything, they called him up. For, though in- 
dubitably there are chorus girls who maintain 
limousines and twelve-room apartments with 
three maids on twenty-five dollars a week, 
Mahree and Gwendolyn did not. They be- 
longed to the Other Kind. Hence was our hero 
as safely secure with them as he would have 
been in Grant's Tomb. As a matter of fact, 
though he didn't know it, they took care of him 
like a couple of mothers. And they shooed 
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their designing campafleros away like a hen 
with chickens. Which you would have found it 
hard to believe if you could have seen fhem 
working at their honest toil. Mahree wore a 
combination with pink ribbons. Gwendolyn 
was clad principally in yellow balloons for 
male drinkers to blow up with lighted cigars or 
cigarettes. The frank display of their feminine 
graces would never have led you to believe that 
the main ambition of the one was to acquire 
honestly enough money to buy a cow and a 
place to keep it; while the other was waiting 
for a fellow named Gus to accumulate enough 
wealth from the retail sale of boots, shoes and 
rubbers to endow a flat for her in Dubuque, 
Iowa, preceded by a wedding trip to Niagara 
Falls. Nevertheless such was the fact. For 
there is much truth in the world that nobody 
believes; even as there is much falsehood that 
everybody believes. Whereby the two individ- 
uals that looked like our hero's direst enemies 
were in point of fact his dearest friends. And 
I hate to think what might have happened to 
him if he hadn't had them. 
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Our hero also has acquired a check-book and 
a fountain pen. Both seem to be self-jfillers. 

He thinks he'll hire a chauffeur; for it's such 
a lot of trouble to hunt up your car when you 
come out from a late supper. And the garage 
is two blocks from the hotel. 

Also he wonders what's the matter with his 
head when he wakes up mornings. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

CONCERNING YET MOBE UPS 

The Turrets stands upon a gentle knoll, 
half hiding its ivy-laden walls of granite amid 
great maples and wide-flung pines. Before it 
spread gentle lawns, velvet green. Beyond 
these the rocks, against which break the broad 
billows of the sea, soft singing in the peace of 
summer, in the winter's storms flinging them- 
selves upon the jagged cliffs in mighty masses 
of dull-green only to be flimg back in white 
and slithering foam. 

Vast and broad are the lands about The 
Turrets. Stables there are, and garages ; wide 
gardens; houses for grooms, for chauffeurs 
and for the gardeners that bring the beauties 
to the simken garden, that keep the lawn its 
velvet green, that work tirelessly upon path 
and walk. There are bath-houses, there in the 
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little cove with its made beach of glittering 
sand. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd seated herself upon 
a heavy Roman bench, backed of clustering 
cedars ; for the sim for May was oppressive, as 
the view of spreading lawn and ocean refresh- 
ing, after a season of town ; not frightfully re- 
freshing, that is, but still refreshmg. Tall and 
stately, Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd had h^gh cheek- 
bones touched with rouge, lips limned carefully 
of the same substance and a nose that matched 
the bench. Nature, a rigid course of diet, and 
an expensive corsetiere, had accorded her a fig- 
ure that, while fully twenty-five years younger 
than her due, had made it alike uncomfortable 
for her to stand up or sit down. But of the 
two, she preferred the latter, even though she 
couldn't Lean Back. Except in bed, Mrs. 
Fitzmaimce Todd hadn't Leaned Back since 
she could remember. 

As Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd, her mind thus 
bent on sitting down, unlimbered herself by 
easy stages, like a camel, Therfese Van Zandt, 
at her side, sank lithely to the green sward. 
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Th^rfese was twenty. Therese wore no corsets. 
Hence, while to Mrs. Fitzmaurioe Todd sitting 
down was an event almost, though not quite, 
as momentous as getting up again, to Therese 
it was almost an involuntary action, like wink- 
ing. For Th6rfese could dance for hours; 
Therese could swim like a duck and run like 
a deer and play polo like a lady centaur; given, 
of course, that lady centaurs played polo. Also 
Therese played a ripping game of golf, and 
w<« simpty sX ''^^ 

While Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd panted (for, 
if you will remember, the day was warm and 
she had walked a long way, — fully two hun- 
dred yards), Therfese produced from her trou- 
sers pocket a gold cigarette case, crusted of 
diamonds and of rubies and — That's sol We 
forgot. Therese had been riding, of course. 
. • • Oh, notatalll . • • 

As I say, Therese took out her cigarette case. 
Flipping it open, she extracted a cigarette that 
bore a coat of arms to which a London expert of 
heraldry, the year after her father had hit cop- 
pers so hard, had solemnly assured her that she 
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had every moral right, lit it, deeply inhaled of 
the smoke of the specially imported tobacco, 
lay back on one arm, crossed her booted legs 
and eyed the glories of nature before her. 

A bit of all right, it was; but deadly dull. 
She hadn't done a thing all day. And she was 
dying for a drink. 

Therese had a lean young body, muscled 
like a hound. Also Therese was exceedingly 
pretty. ... At length she yawned, flipped 
her cigarette away, rolled over on her face, and 
listened to Mrs. Fitzmaiwice Todd squeak. 

Finding this a bit of a bore, at length she 
spoke. 

"Who's coming?" she queried. 

To Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd, the thought of 
naming the forty names of her guests, even if 
she knew 'em, was too much. 

"You'll see," she answered. 

Therese rolled over on her back again. 

There was a pause. The sea and the sky and 
the land did their best, as did also the glories 
of an afternoon of spring. But both Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice Todd and Therese had seen it all be- 
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fore. The sky was blue, and the sea was wet, 
and grass was green, and spring, which came 
once a year, was warmer than winter and not 
so warm as summer, and there you are, 

OBy and by Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd began to 
think that she had sat down long enough. So 
she began to think of getting up. It seemed 
rather a sensible thing to do. So she decided 
to do it. 

First she planted her feet firmly on the 
ground. Then she took a long breath. Then 
she leaned forward. Then she gave a heave. 

Finding herself relieved of contact with the 
bench, she exerted more strength and straight- 
ened her knees. Then she straightened her 
waist. And at length she stood majestically 
erect, like the Soldiers and Sailors Monument. 
Therese leaped lightly to her feet ; her own, of 
coiwse. 

"Ready, my dear?" said Mrs. Fitzmaiuioe 
Todd. 

"Yes," answered Therfese. 

"Then suppose we go back." 

The pilgrimage began. 
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I have told it all in such detail so that you 
may understand and appreciate how scintillant 
is the conversation of most of the proud pos- 
sessors of inherited wealth. For both Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice Todd and Therese are typical. 

Sometimes they talk more. But seldom do 
they say more. 

On arriving at the house, they found that the 
guests, of which Therese, so to speak, was a 
scout, had begun to arrive. 

It were useless to name most of them. They 
were just guests; that's all. The women were 
well-gowned and had an air of boredom that 
was not acquired. They were. The men were 
well-groomed and had the same manner for the 
same reason. They mingled around for a while, 
having a few drinks and cordially disliking one 
another. Then they went to their rooms to 
dress for dinner. . . . Anent the ladies, 
some one has pertinently inquired, "If that's all 
they put on, why does it take 'em so long?" In 
answer, we can only say, when they are married, 
they have to stop to fight with their husbands. 
And when they are unmarried, it doesn't. 
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Th^rese, being^single, lingered behind, over 
a Fish House Punch. There lingered, too, 
Mrs. Pell-Reynolds. Mrs. Pell-Reynolds was 
in effect single. She had been married ; but it 
didn't take. Mrs. Pell-Reynolds had deep 
dark eyes and a figure like an houri. . . . 
Very, very beautiful she was. . . . Whidi 
was why all the women hated her. The men — 
OBut we didn't come here to talk scandal. 

Bob Van Vechten had said it. In the early 
days of her marriage some one had opined how 
very attentive her husband was. Van Vechten 
had corrected. He was not attentive. He was 
merely watchful. 

She drank but little; she smoked not at all. 
It was not from moral grounds. It was that 
her beauty was all she had and she didn't in- 
tend to lose it any sooner than absolutely nec- 
essary. 

As she and Ther^se sat on the terrace, in 
company of the said Van Vechten, the Due de 
Rochan and simdry other admirers, there came 
to their ears distant explosions, as of a machine 
gun. Nearer they came, and nearer. . . ^ 
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Nearer yet. • . • And with an almost deaf^- 
ening whir, there leaped into and up the drive 
a long, low, hungry-looking car, stripped for 
racing. It was of dull gray, with screened 
hood and open exhausts. It bore on the rear 
a heap of tires; in the seats two hooded, dust- 
ered figures; on the mechanic's perch a chauf- 
feur, verging on nervous prostration. 

"Hello," observed Van Vechten. "Here 
comes our little playmate, Reggie Beverwyck, 
and his chariot of fire." 

Who is it with him?" queried Th6rese. 
Time will tell," returned Van Vechten. 
Even if Reggie doesn't." 

Even now, the latter, shucking his duster, 
was with them. He anticipated their queries. 

"New chap," he said, sotto voce. "No end 
amusing. Babes in the wood beaten a city 
block. Pie for breakfast and everything! Met 
him at the Splendide. Never had tasted cham- 
pagne. Bought him some. Also Royal Smiles. 
Oh, mommer! ..." 

He leaned close to Ther^se and Mrs. Pell- 
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Reynolds, placing a hand familiarly on the 
knee of each. 

"Forty millions!" he whispered. "Not only 
amusing, but profitable as well. A word to the 
wise is deficient. Go to it, girls 1" 

He turned to make presentation. 

"Mrs. Pell-Reynolds— Mr. " 

I knew you'd guess it. Yes, our hero, of 
course! 

To them all he was introduced. With the 
men he shook hands, remarking only that they 
all looked so much alike that he'd never be able 
to tell them apart. He had a hard time to keep 
from staring at Therese and her trousers. He 
had seen 'em like that on the stage. But he'd 
never been right up close before. . . . Mrs. 
Pell-Reynolds looked him full in the eye as she 
held out a small white hand. . • . He winked 
a little, and felt strange, inside. . . . He 
heard Therese speaking to him. With an ef- 
fort, he turned. . . . He caught a look from 
Mrs. Pell-Reynolds to Therese. This, too, he 
did not understand. • • • 

Still dazed and incomprehensive, he was led 
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to a room. A wonderful room, it was, beauti- 
ful of appointment. A man servant was laying 
out his things, his baih already having been 
drawn. Laved and shaved, he adorned himself 
in the evening clothes that he had bought. 
. . . And by and by descended to dinner. 

Cocktails, by now, had become an admitted 
fact. He drank fotu*. . . . He found him- 
self seated at a table, a blaze of light and of 
color. At his right was Mrs. Pell-Reynolds. 
At his left was Therese. Liveried servants 
came and went bringing things to eat and 
things to drink. Strange foods he tasted. 
Strange wines he sipped. Strange people sat 
all around him saying strange things. Out of 
all the strangely confused strangeness came 
alone two vivid impressions. On his left was 
the lowest-necked dress he had ever seen in his 
life ; on his right the most beautiful eyes. 

But all that was strange to him was to the 
others as patent as the noon-day sun. Heggie 
Beverwyck had tipped them all off. And the 
fim was on. The victim had been thrown to 
the lions, and thumbs were permanently down. 
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!is mental, physical, financial and moral evis- 
ceration was about to begin ! Here was Some- 
thing New! Here, at last, was a House Party 
Worth While! 

Nero and his tribe were of the Useless Ridi 
of the long ago. Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd and 
her tribe are of the Useless Rich of the now. 
Nero and his tribe were without doubt a little 
more messy. But they were not more cruel. 

The victim has been flung into the arena. 
The lions are ready. The game is about to 
begin. 

Let us give our hero a little row of dots. 
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Grod knows he needs them. 




CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

IN WHICH WE RUSH FBANTICALLY BACK TO 
THE AID OF OUE HEROINE 

First will we give her food. Ten cents' 
worth. It consists of a pint of milk, two crul- 
lers and a small piece of cheese. Ten cents is 
too much to pay for so small a meal; yet at 
times of duress is one liable to be rash in fiscal 
matters. Also the chambermaid, who con- 
ducted the transaction, was no financier; she 
should have gone to the grocer and the baker; 
instead she went to a restaurant. And there 
you are. 

Next we will give our heroine a friend. He 
isn't much of a friend, as goes the opinion of 
the world anent such matters. But again the 
world is sadly wrong; for it were better to have 
as friend a molasses candy puller, or a mortu- 
ary helper, who will aid one, than a multi- 
millionaire, or a society queen, who won't. 

184 
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Our heroine's friend is named Giles. His 
other name is Winterbottom. He is twenty- 
foiir years of age, and wears his hair cut in a 
neat arc at the back of his neck. He affects 
red neckties accompanied of a brass horseshoe 
with bits of glass where the nail holes should 
have been, and yellow shoes with knobs on the 
ends. And he creases his pants himself. I was 
going to call them trousers ; but could you see 
them you would at once recognize the impossi- 
bility. They aren't trousers. They are just 
pants. 

Giles works in a hardware store. He gets 
nine dollars a week. But he is ambitious. He 
knows that if he works hard, and is polite and 
coml^ous, and keeps his eyes off the clock, 
and 'tends strictly to business, some day he 
may get twelve. Beyond that he hasn't gone, 
as yet; but he will. 

Forty years later. 

Giles owns the business. He has a wife and 
six children and they all think he's a great man. 
Whicfa^ incidentally, he is. 
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He is president of the Village Improvement 
Society, and head of the Mosquito Drainage 
Commission. They are talking of running him 
for mayor. 

He mows his own lawn for the exercise and 
he's so full of health it hurts. Every child and 
every dog in town knows, and loves, him. 
Every year, on Christmas Eve, he gives the 
poor kids a Christmas Tree on the village 
green, and presents them with skates and 
sweaters and shoes and stockings and gauze 
bags full of nuts and candy and raisins and 
things. Gee I 

It costs him close to a thousand dollars to 
do it. But what's a thousand when you've an 
income of eight of 'em a year? Also he gets 
more darn fun out of it than the kids. So why 
shouldn't he? 

Which goes to show that ypu can be rich and 
still be decent, if you know how. 

Now we're back to where he's getting nine 
a week with the remotely aspirational prospect 
of twelve. 
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Giles locked up the store at ten minutes past 
six. He should have done so at six. But he 
always allowed ten minutes in case a helated 
customer should come along. And Giles was 
out to do all he could for his employer. Which, 
incidentally, meant doing all he could for him- 
self; Remember this, boys. For a boy that 
won't work hard for his employer, won't 
amount to much when he becomes an employer 
himself. Which is one reason why so many 
men Never Get Anywhere. 

As I say, Giles locked up the store at six 
ten. Then he blew himself to a chocolate 
ice-cream soda- For Giles wasn't going to get 
rich like Hetty Green and become a coin col- 
lector for the coin's sake. He intended to get 
rich ; but he wanted to have a good time doing 
it. And he felt that he could afford an ice- 
cream soda. So he had one. 

Then he took a trolley car with a flat wheel 
and came home. 

As he enters the door of the boarding-house 
where, for five dollars a week, he is accorded 
two meals a day and three on Sunday, and a 
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room to sleep in that isn't good enough for 
trunks, he encounters the chamhermaid. 

"Ah, good evening, Lizzie," he says gra- 
ciously. 

" 'D evenin', sir," responds the chamber- 
maid. 

"Any news to-day?" queries our new friend. 
Not that he cares; but just to api)ear sociable. 

Lizzie hesitates. Deaths are not popular in 
a boarding-house. Landladies seem to think it 
reflects on the cooking, or something. But 
chambermaids' lives are narrow, even as horse- 
car conductors'. Looking about her, to see that 
she be not overheard, she winks, importantly. 

"You know the old guy in the second-floor 
rear?" she asks. "The one that sets around 
holdin' his head all day?" 

Giles nods. 

"He kicked the bucket this afternoon," says 
the chambermaid. 

'What?" asks Giles, not comprehending. 
'Died," explains the chambermaid. 

Giles starts. 

"What?" he questions. 
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The chambermaid nods. 

"An' all without no more fuss 'n that!" she 
amplifies. "I takes him up a cup o' tea an' a 
Parker House roll at noon an' the next thing 
I knows, I hears a whoop, an' I runs in an' 
she's on her knees beside him an' he's entirely 
dead. Dead as anything! They just finished 
takin' him away," she says. 

Giles thinks. 

"Where is «he?" he asks. 

The chambermaid accomplishedly indicates 
with a jerk of her head that She is in tlie sec- 
ond-floor rear. 

Giles thinks some more. 

"Alone?" he asks. 

The chambermaid opines that such is the 
case. 

"Nobody ain't come nor nothin' to my 
knowledge," she says. 

"But they've taken away the body," says 
Giles. 

The chambermaid nods. 

Giles thinks again. 

"Has she eaten anything?" he asks. 
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He is informed, as the chambermaid, that 
our heroine doesn*t take her meals there, but 
merely rents rooms; the second-floor rear, as 
we have said, and the small hall room next. He 
suspects, like the chambermaid, that this ar- 
rangement has been dictated by reasons of 
economy; which is, indeed, the truth. Hence 
has he seen but glimpses of our heroine ; beau- 
tiful glimpses, wonderful glimpses that have 
left his eyes a-hunger and his heart a-whirl. . . . 

The chambermaid informs him as to the pint 
of milk, the two doughnuts and the small piece 
of cheese. 

At which, thinking further, Giles goes in to 
dinner. 

After partaking moderately of chicken soup 
disguised beneath an impenetrable incognito, a 
slice of warm roast beef with two boiled 'po- 
tatoes that had once been hot, a dish of bread 
pudding and a cup of something that resem- 
bles coffee, our hero rises, walks up-stairs, 
passes through the front door, sits down on the 
top step and continues further to cogitate. 
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He has an idea but he doesn't quite know 
what to do with it. 

So he walks down to the cigar store on the 
comer, purchases a good five-cent cigar, and 
takes a walk. 

At nine thirty he pauses, turns around, gazes 
up at the moon — the same moon that our hero- 
ine is watching with dry burning eyes — ^looks 
quizzically at the stars — ^to whose bright lance- 
points our heroine has bared her suffering 
breast — ^mimnurs, "Aw, thunder!" and begins 
to retrace his steps. 

Ten fifteen finds him remounting the steps 
of the boarding-house. Ten seventeen finds 
him, red of face, fluttering of 30ul, with his 
knuckles rebounding from the door of the tiny 
hall bedroom beside the second-floor rear. Ten 
twenty finds him confronting our heroine, 
dazed of her beauty, dulled of her grief. . . . 

"I don't want to butt in," he says with dif- 
ficulty. "And don't think I'm trying to get 
fresh. Only I heard that your father had — 
had — '' It sticks. So he hems and begins over. 
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"I don't want to butt in," he says, still with 
difficulty. "And don't think I'm trying to get 
fresh. Only I heard that you — " 

Again he stops. Then : 

"Aw, thunder 1" he says. " 'S tough, all 
right. And I'm mighty sorry, and if there's 
anything I can do, all you've got to do is say 
so. I — I — I — I guess that'll be about all. I 
don't want to butt in," he adds, "and don't 
think I'm trying to get fresh — " 

He has gray eyes, honest eyes, eyes that tell 
this meaning even if his lips can not. Our hero- 
ine sees. . . . She knows. . . . Her lips 
quiver. . . . Tears come welling in a great 
flood to dry burning eyes; the granite dam of 
grief gives beneath the tiny lever of sympathy. 
. . . She buries her head in her arms, lean- 
ing against the door- jamb. . . . Her beau- 
tiful shoulders tremble of her sobs. . . . 

Giles shifts his weight to one foot; then to 
the other ; then back to the first. 

"Aw, come now," he pleads. "It's all right. 
... Of course, it isn't all right either. It's 
tough. It's mighty tough. It's tougher'n that. 
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That's what it is, all right. It's bum luck. It 
sure is. Aw, come, now!" 

Unconsciously his hand goes forth to admin- 
ister its physical comfort. He pats her on one 
beautiful, shaking shoulder. . . . Then he 
sees what he has done. Flushing bright red, 
he quickly draws his hand away. . . . 

"Aw, come, now !" he pleads again. . . . 

Slowly the paroxysm of sobbing wanes. 
. . . Our heroine looks at him through moist 
long lashes, with eyes of a beauty beyond all 
he had ever seen. ... 

"I'm sorry," she quavers. 

"Aw, that's all right," avers her new friend. 

"It hurts me sol" He can scarcely hear. 
"I— I wanted to die I" 

He nods profoundly. 

"Don't talk about it any more," he urges 
gently. "I know just how you feel. . . ." 

She is leaning against the door side. She 
is very tired. She had not known how tired. 

"You go lie down," advises our new friend. 
"Try to get some sleep." Then, as she smiles 
wanly: "I know it seems hard; but maybe it'll 
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come 'f you don't fight it. 'N I'll just sit down 
here, on the top stair, an' then if you feel lone- 
some or an5rthing you can open the door a lit- 
tle, an' talk to me, if you want to. I know I 
ain't much ; but maybe I'm better'n nothing. I 
was in a fix like this when my mother died, five 
years ago; we were away from home, no 
friends or anything; and I know I felt then 
that I'd got to have somebody to talk to or 
go plimib off my nut. So you go lie down 
and I'll stick around here a while." 

She smiles a little, wanly grateful. He nods 
quickly. . . . Taking hold of the knob, 
he gently closes the door. . . . 

As the gray of the dawn crept dully into the 
little hall bedroom, our heroine opened the 
door and looked out. Her new friend was sit- 
ting on the second stair, asleep, his head rest- 
ing in a niche, his right eye reposing on the 
left knee of a plaster Diana. • • • 







Her new friend was sitting on llie second stair, asleep 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

IN WHICH, HAVING AIDED OUE HEROINE THUS 
FAE, WE CONTINUE THE GOOD WORK 

The next morning, Giles' employer received 
the surprise of his life. Giles asked him for a 
day off. 

His employer asked him what for, 

Giles said to go to a funeral. 

His employer waggishly inquired if it was 
his grandmother's. 

Giles said that it wasn't. 

His employer asked him whose it was. 

Giles said he didn't know, because he'd for- 
gotten to ask the name. 

His employer said that was a new one. 

Giles explained that it was the father of a 
friend of his who was all broken up and he just 
sort of wanted to go along and help out if he 
could. 

employer, being a human being with 
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sense, sympathy and an appreciation for a 
good man's honest help, told him to hop to it ; 
that he guessed they could make out all right. 
Giles thanked him. 

It was a long, long ride. The crippled 
hearse trundled slowly over the pavements. 
Followed the one hack, drawn by two sad and 
moribund steeds. • • • 

Spring sunshme taunted them with shining 
fingers. Spring breezes mocked them with 
scented breath. ... To bury the dead when 
all the glowing world pulsed with life! . . . 
And yet so it was to be. . . • 

Moist-eyed, our heroine sat, drawn far into 
the comer of the aged hack, her hands clasped 
close in her lap. ... Beside her, straight 
and rigid rode her new friend. . . . 

They reached the cemetery. . . • Among 
the graves they woimd. . . . At length they 
stopped. The driver of the hearse was at their 
whidow. He said there must be some mistake, 
p • . Giles, looking at the vast sarcophagus 
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before him, thought so too. Only our heroine 
shook her head. . . . 

There was no clergyman to officiate. . . . 
They laid the coffin in the tomb. . . . Our 
heroine sank to her knees; her breath came 
quivering from her lips; quivering again to 
her young body. . . . Tears. . . . Yes, 
still were there tears. . . . 

Her new friend knelt beside her. • . . He 
knew that God was good, of course. But some- 
how or other it wasn't always clear in just what 
way. . . . 

At length our heroine rose. . • . Her new 
friend rose with her. . . . She closed her 
eyes and passed from the semi-darkness into 
the warm sunlight. • • . Again they were in 
the old hack. . • • 

The driver of the hearse whipped up his 
lethargic team. Hearse drivers have still an- 
other view-point. What is one funeral among 
so many? And the good bock beer was once 
again on tap at Casey's. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

IN WHICH, SINCE APPARENTLY MONEY IS A 

NECESSAKY EVIL, WE ALMOST DISCOVER ONE 

GOOD THING ABOUT A LITTLE OF IT 

While we have said a lot of money is the 
worst thing in the world, not any is yet even 
more so. 

Because they have no money, little children 
die in rotten tenements. Because they have 
no money, other little children steal and grow 
up to be gangsters and die in the electric chair. 
Because they have no moiiey, other little chil- 
dren starve at the dry breasts of unnourished 
mothers. Because they have no money, women 
sell themselves upon the streets and men com- 
mit crimes. 

• Because Someone has no money, often it is 
that Somebody will not wait, but instead mar- 
ries a couple of apartment houses in New 
York, or a ruined castle in Picardy, or a nice, 
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prosperous fish market in Bellows Falls. . . • 
Whereby the torrents of life, whirling in their 
vortex, swiftly drag apart the Someone and 
the Somebody that should remain together, to 
cast them on rocky shores separated by the 
oceans that are of existence, held together only 
by the ties that are of memory. And Life 
drags on. 

Thus it is that while no money has made 
everybody unhappy ever after, a little money 
would have effected the diametrical antithesis. 

All of which, much as we hate money, in jus- 
tice are we forced to admit. Though we hasten 
to add, that if money had never been invented, 
there would never have been any reason for 
Someone and Somebody not having each other 
in the first place. 

So, you see, money is the rottenest thing 
there is in the world, and we don't have to say 
anything nice about it after all. 

All of which, too, has nothing whatever to 
do with our story. 
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To Giles it was all a wondrous Sreaou To 
our herome — 

She passed the house that had been hers and 
that father's whom even that day had she 
buried. . . • She took a long quivering 
breath while white teeth caught the red of her 
nether lip. • • • Once again her beautiful 
eyes grew moist. • . . 

She passed the houses of those that she 
had deemed her friends. • . • Into her 
heart crept Bitterness^ the cold bedfellow of 
Gri^f. . , ^ 

H. Templeton Bragg stopped short; read- 
justed his monocle ; stared through it. 

"Good gad I" he muttered. 

Wellington Walsh, beside him, turned. 

"What's the matter, old toppie?" he queried. 

H. Templeton Bragg indicated a fast- 
retreating omnibus. 

"If that wasn't that pretty little Lane thing 
I'll eat my bally topper!" 

Wellington Walsh expressed incredulity. 

"No!" he said. 
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"Always meant to look her up," declared 
H. Templeton Bragg. "Also the mater. 
Spoke about it a number of times. Only so 
frightfully busy all the time, what?" 

The rich, you see, having nothing at all to 
do, are always terribly busy not doing it. Quite 
clear, isn't it? ... Of course. 

Through Fifty-seventh Street they turned, 
past once proud houses whose basements now 
hold the shame of shops, the architectural fallen 
women of New York. Up Broadway, past the 
scrambled mess of motor marts. At Seventy- 
second Street they were long held in abeyance, 
like a worthy bUl in Congress. ... At 
length an important traffic officer waved a 
white-gloved hand. They went on. 

To the Drive they came. To their left spread 
the broad breast of the Hudson, across which 
chugged tiny tugs drawing great lighters. 
• • • Came a tow, laden of the grain of a 
thousand acres, squat flat barges, like wooden 
shoes, following one another datly. . . . 
Great white yaditd, the play toys of the Chil- 
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dren of Wealth, slept peacefully at their an- 
chors, waiting • • . waiting • . . waiting. 
Food and clothes and creature comforts for 
the little bodies of ten thousand children lying 
there at the whim of one gouty and pin-headed 
plutocrat. . . • God's truth, it's a queer 
world in which we live ! 

On they rolled. Past massive residence, past 
towering apartment-houses where live the clus- 
tered cave-dwellers of the city, they went. On 
a strip of sward riverward children played in 
the soft sweet twilight. ... 

Up hill, and down, and up again. . • . 
Past the great monument of Grant. ... I 
wonder, could Grant have had his say, would 
he have chosen so to spend so much money, 
when there are in the world so many people 
that are sick and starved and suffering. • • • 
For myself a nameless grave and fifty thou- 
sand little children with happy little faces and 
round little stomachs. People could remember 
me, if they wanted to. But if fifty thousand 
suffering little souls could be made strong and 
well and happy, rather would I be forgotten. 
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... So, I think, would Grant have felt. The 
only real monument that a man may have lies 
in the living hearts that love him, and in the 
dead hearts that honor him. Things that men 
make of steel and sand and stone may be beau- 
tiful. But they cost human life. . . . Are 
they worth it, do you think ? 

They crossed a long viaduct, turned; sped 
along to the street end. 

Giles asked the driver if this was as far as 
they went. He said it was. So Giles and our 
heroine alighted. 

There was a restaurant near. Giles led the 
way thereto. He said no word. He knew how 
tired, how world-weary, our heroine was. He 
knew how wonderful it would be for her to 
have somebody to lean on. ... It is that 
way when the world bears down too hard. . . . 

He knew, too, that it would be expensive. 
From the indurated labor of three hard years, 
Giles had managed to accumulate the simi of 
one hundred and ten dollars and eleven cents. 
But he knew that the two or three dollars he 
was about to spend was not an extniyagaiioe» 
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but an investment. Hence, as coldly calculat- 
ing as a city council, he had made the appro- 
priation and prepared to spend it. . . . 

He ordered some good, hot soup — ^bouillon. 
He ordered a tenderloin of steak and baked 
potatoes and ice-cream. . . . They ate. • • . 
More color came to drive the paleness from our 
heroine's cheek. . . . 

Then, in the sweet spring moonlight, they 
rode back on the top of the bus. . • . 

It is good to have someone to whom one can 
talk. • . • A trouble shared is a trouble 
quartered. Even as a trouble pent up in the 
secret recesses of one's soul grows darkly gross 
and deeply bitter. . . . From the little seed 
of sorrow leaps the tall dank weed of despair, 
choking in its throttling grip the springing 
bud of hope, hiding it with its somber leaves 
from the sunshine of peace. . • . 

On the way back our heroine talked. Words 
long unused, strangely unfamiliar, rushed to 
her lips. . . . She told him of what her life 
had been. . • • She even pointed out to him 
the house that had been hers and that father's 
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that Giles had helped her bury. . . . GUes 
winked. . . . He looked again. • • • The 
mausoleum had led him to expect the marvel- 
ous ; but not so marvelous as this ! • . • He'd 
thought it was a hotel. The rest he heard with 
open mouth. 

She came down to the present. . . . Giles 
managed to dose his mouth long enough to ask 
her what she was going to do. 

She didn't know. 

Giles told her not to worry. He'd think of 
some way out of it. He'd never been stuck yet. 
Just have a good night's sleep and not think 
about an3iliing and leave all her troubles to 
him. He'd do her worrying for her. He hadn't 
had a real good worry in so long he needed the 

So Giles told our heroine. Whereby Giles 
was by way of being an Awful Liar. For he 
already had accumulated for himself one of the 
most complete, corpulent and orotund worries 
the world has ever known. 

He was in love. 
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Nine dollars a week! And no way to get 
more. No way in God's world to get any more. 

That night, her weariness greater even than 
her grief, the gnawing gone from her stomach, 
our heroine slept well for the first time in six 
long months. 

But Sleep dwelt far from Giles. Through 
the endless hours of the night, he lay there, bat- 
tering his poor head against Nine Dollars a 
Week. And if there be any more concrete and 
unyielding barrier than Nine Dollars a Week, 
God has not yet given it to man to know. Man 
can bridge rivers, blast mountains, tunnel hills. 
But when it comes to Nine Dollars a Week, 
man is at least for the time being abject and 
helpless. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

IN WHICH WE STARTED OUT TO EXPLAIN 
SOMETHING AND CAN't 

If, of the goodness of your heart, you have 
come this far with us, doubtless you are won- 
dering why our hero and our heroine don't 
come together. 

In which wonderment you have, in the crude 
vernacular of the hoi polloi, nothing on us. 
We are wondering ourselves. 

While wondering, may we be permitted a 
word anent the friendships of life? . . . 
Thank you. . . . 

Life is fierce, full and inexorable. Much it 
gives to us. Much it demands from us. It 
gives us things to enjoy. It takes those things 
away. But it always replaces them with others. 
It gives us tops to spin and hoops to roll. 
Later, it gives us books to read and convolu- 
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tions to understand them; work and play J 
health that we may guard against sickness, 
and sickness that we may appreciate health. 

It gives us friends. It takes those friends 
away and gives us others. . . . For, in 
cycles are we whirled; and so are whirled our 
friends. Time and circumstance and occupa- 
tion make our orbits. ... If then, for a 
time, our lives align with the lives of those we 
care for, and who care for us, let us be grate- 
ful for that that has been given ; let us not re- 
pine too much when it be taken away. A 
precious memory at least can we keep. . . . 

Let these few words explain our Giles, our 
Gwendolyn and our Mahree. Nature holds 
them to their orbits; as it holds our hero and 
our heroine to theirs. 

Selah! 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

IN WHICH GILES GETS STUCK BUT CUB 
HEBOINE doesn't 

Giles* actions around the store for the next 
few days first amazed, then alarmed, his em- 
ployer. 

At first he thought Giles was drunk. So fae 
Went Up Close and talked to him. 

Then he tiiought he was crazy. And yet he 
Seemed Normal in Most Things. 

He watched Giles wait on an old customer 
from Orange, New Jersey. The customer 
wanted a nice cross-cut saw. Giles remarked 
that she had the most beautiful eyes in the 
world, and that it was a darned shame. 

The proprietor waited on the customer him- 
self; then getting Giles into a comer bdiind 
the rakes, he asked him what was the matter. 

Giles sud nothing was the matter; be «aa «U 
right 
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The proprietor then demanded as to why, 
when a customer wanted to look at a cross-cut 
saw he, Giles, should start in to tell the cus- 
tomer about eyes and what a darned shame it 
was. 

Giles said he must have been thinking about 
a friend of his. 

The proprietor asked him if it was the friend 
whose father's f imeral he had attended. 

Giles said it was. 

The proprietor grinned. He wanted to 
know if she was really as beautiful as that. 

Giles said (Jeel You'd oughter see her I 

That night the proprietor told his wife about 
it. He said it reminded him of the day he first 
met her and how he sent four dozen boat hooks 
to a customer that wanted to go fishing and 
darn near lost his job. 

All day Giles thought, alternating with pe- 
riods of banging his head against Nine DoUars 
a Week. . • • What could he do for our 
heroine? • • • He had boasted that he had 
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never been stuck yet. It sure looked as though 
that boast, at least, would have to be rubbed 
out. . . . It was the longest morning he had 
ever put in; and the shortest afternoon. For, 
as fast came the time for him to make good, he 
stood as empty of solution as a jug. • . . 

He took a long walk before going home. 
. • . • But it was productive of nothing. . • . 

When, solutionless, sore of head and sick of 
heart, he slunk into the dining-room and 
slumped into a chair, he found our heroine had 
solved it for him. 

She was waiting on the table. 




CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

IN WHICH OUE HE£OIN£ FINDS A 80-TO-SFEAK 

SOLUTION 

Giles slept not that night; nor did our 
heroine, 

Giles' wakefulness came from Nine Dollars 
a Week, That lasted until one o'clock. From 
then on, was responsible What Was the Use 
Anyway? . . • He felt that he wasn't and 
never could be good enough for her. . • . 
Gee, but she was pretty! Why, a girl like that 
could marry anybody I What would she be do- 
ing with a poor slob who worked in a hardware 
store for nine dollars a week? Of course, she 
might be waiting on the table now. But what 
of that. The solution that he'd find would put 
her where she belonged, you bet! And she 
didn't belong to a nine-dollar-a-week hard- 
ware clerk. That was a cinch. 

So thought Giles, of his great unselfishness. 
. . . So it kept him awake. . . • 
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As for our heroine : 

Wrapped, but not concealed, in the still 
beautiful negligS, that she had slipped on over 
the even more beautiful robe de nuitj she sat at 
one window of her hall bedroom. . . . Her 
hands stimg and burned . . . washing 
dishes is hard when you aren't used to it. . . . 
And her feet ached. • . • For waiting on 
the table is similar under the same condi- 
tions. • . . 

We shall let her slip off her shoes, and her 
stockings. . • . She is quite alone ; so why 
not? 

Soft little hands ease soft little feet of their 
aching. And our heroine thinks. 

She went over in her mind the talks that she 
had had with her father, of evenings, when, his 
head in his hands, she sat beside him, trying to 
give him of the love-comfort that filled her 
soul for him — ^but which the burned-out fila- 
ment could not take. • • • 

That which he had told her meant but little 
then. • • . But since that time, ahe had 
learned much I . • • 
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These men, Barabbas & Co. Who were 
they? 

She remembered : Big Business Men, of the 
Street, 

It had been a case of robbery, pure and sim- 
ple, hadn't it? 

Yes. 

Then couldn't the police arrest the robbers 
and make them give up their plunder? 

Not in this case. You see. This was Dif- 
ferent. 

But how ? 

Everji;hing Barabbas & Co. had done was 
quite within the law. 

But she'd always thought the law punished 
robbers. 

Only little ones. Big ones it protected. 

But couldn't his lawyers do anything? 

No. 

Why? 

Because Barabbas & Co. had lawyers wcNrk- 
ing first. They had shown how the law could 
be evaded. 
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But weren't lawyers honest? 

No. They were lawyers. Big lawyers re- 
ceived big fees for showing rich men how they 
could plunder poor people without danger to 
themselves. 

Then lawyers didn't care about the right and 
wrong of a case. 

Not in the least. All they wanted was to 
win. 

But that was Wrong, wasn't it? 

Of course. But what are you going to do 
about it? 

But what were courts and judges and things 
for? 

Merely to sit there and when the lawyers 
foimd holes in the laws admit that the holes 
were there. 

Wasn't there any justice in the world any- 
where? 

Not much. 

And there was nothing — ^nothing at all — 
that they could do? 

I^othing. 
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had had good lawyers? 
The best* 

And there was nothing to be done ? 
Nothing. • • . Absolutely nothing. 

So our heroine had talked with her father. 
. . . The thought of her father. . . . Her 
eyes filled. . . . She went to the bureau to 
get a handkerchief. . . • 

The bureau drawer, as in places frugal, was 
bottomed with a newspaper, folded to fit. As 
our heroine's eyes fell upon it, they noticed a 
great red head-line. ... At first it regis- 
tered nothing on her brain. . . . But then, 
as the words sank in, she started and, reaching 
in, took the paper quickly from the drawer to 
hold it before excited eyes. For the head-line, 
spread now before her, was the same that had 
caused our hero to rest his elbow in a segment 
of prune pie and try to carve a glass of butter- 
milk with a fork. It was 

PROMINENT FINANCIERS DEAD 

B. A. AND R. A. BASS KILLED IN 
MOTOB ACCIDENT 
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Our heroine read swiftly, the beautiful neg- 
Ugi clinging close against her in the breath 
of spring that came through the one win- 
dow, . . . 

There was some justice in the world after 
aUI 

She looked at the date of the paper. 

It was six weeks old* 

Forgetting the handkerchief, she sat down 
and thought some more, 

Barabbas & Co. had stolen her money. And 
now they were dead. 

Who had the money now? 

Our heroine slipped on her stockings; then 
her shoes. Then, wrapping the beautiful neg- 
Ugi about her, she descended to the telephone. 
For, while Poverty slept, she well knew that 
Wealth was still awake, and that her father's 
lawyer would be at the club, playing bridge. 

She called him up. She asked him who had 
inherited the stolen fortune of Barabbas & Co. 

It wasn't that it made any difference. She 
just wanted to know. 

He told her it was a young man, a nephew. 
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he thought. His name was Walsingham Van 
Dom. 

She asked him where the yoimg man lived. 

He said at the Splendide, he had heard. 

To be sure, she asked him if there was any- 
thing that coidd be done to get her father's 
money back. ' 

He said there wasn't. That at the time he 
had devoted his best energies to the case and 
that the entire transaction had been due to the 
misplaced confidence of her father. 

She thanked him. 

He said don't mention it. And asked her 
how her father was. 

She said he was dead. 

He said he was so sorry ; he hadn't heard. 

She thanked him. 

He said if there was anything he could do 
for her to let him know. 

Again she thanked him. 

Then he hung up; because he had been in- 
terrupted in the middle of a four no-trump bid 
that looked like a big slam. 

Still, he wanted to be as nice to the Lanes 
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as possible; though it was Lane's own fault, 
A man with no more business capacity than 
that should put his money in trust. 

Our heroine went back to her room. 

So the money that had been her father's, 
that was now rightfully hers, belonged to a 
yoimg man named Walsingham Van Dom 
who lived at the Splendide. 

But that didn't do her any good. It bene- 
fited him, to be sure ; but not her. 

She read over again the story of the death of 
the heads of Barabbas & Co. 

As she finished, she noticed another head- 
line. 

TEXAS RANCHER RECOVERS STOLEN 

CATTLE 

Casually, she glanced over the reading mat- 
ter beneath. 

It told about how Mexican bandits had 
robbed a Texas rancher of fifty head of stock. 
At which the Texas rancher had crossed the 
border, and robbed them back again. 

Our heroine bent her pretty brows. 
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There was Something behmd this Some- 
where. What was it? ... A Texas rancher 
had been robbed of fifty head of stock. . . . 
Well, what of it? . . . H'm* . . . Eh. . . . 

Why, her father had been robbed of two mil- 
. lion dollars. 

Well? What was the parallel? 

She thought deeply. 

The Tex^s rancher had got his back again. 

Quite so. 

But her father hadn't. 

Again true. 

She thought some more. 

Why? 

Why had the Texas rancher been able to 
recover his stolen property when her father 
had been unable to recover his ? 

She read again carefully the story of the 
Texas ravishment. 

She couldn't find a word about a lawyer in 
it anywhere. Nor was there mention of a 
court- 
Clearly the Texas way of doing things was 
wrong. 9. • • 
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But wait a minute* The rancher got his 
property back. 

Now, we seel It isn't the Texas way that's 
wrong. It's the New York way. . . • The 
Texas rancher hadn't sat around with his head 
in his hands. According to the story he had 
leapt on his horse, forded the Rio Grande, 
come upon the Mexican bandits at simrise, 
scattered them with a few well-aimed shots, 
and then driven his recovered property home 
again. 

Clearly, then, this was the way to recover 
stolen property. 

But wait again. Her father couldn't have 
leapt upon his horse, forded Forty-second 
Street, come upon the Wall Street bandits at 
sunrise, scattered them with a few well-aimed 
shots and driven his recovered property home 
again. . . . No, that was quite out of the 
question. 

But why? 

There seemed to be but one answer. 

Because Texas was Texas and New York, 
New York. 
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Nevertheless right is right, and wrong is 
wrong, no matter where they are. And since 
the Texas rancher way was so clearly right, 
even as the New York way was so clearly 
wrong, there must be something in the idea 
somewhere. 

For her father liad been cold-bloodedly 
robbed and was without redress. The Texas 
rancher had been cold-bloodedly robbed and 
had all the redress he wanted, and some left 
over. 

Patently, then, there was something in the 
idea somewhere. One learns a lot from the 
newspapers, if one reads intelligently. Our 
heroine resolved to Think It Out. 

Slipping her feet beneath her, and sitting 
on them comfortably (a posture that can be 
achieved successfully only by those of us who 
are still young), and drawing more closely 
about her the beautifxil TiegligS, our heroine 
set forth on a mental pilgrimage which should 
lead her Back to the Beginning. 

Why was it that the Texas method of recov- 
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ering plundered property should succeed and 
the New York way shoxildn't? 

Because, patently, in Texas there were no 
laws to hamper one ; or if there were, they were 
not heeded. 

But what were laws for? 

Obviously, to protect people. 

But, apparently, laws did not protect peo- 
ple; they only impeded them. Her father's 
case showed that. 

Very well, but suppose there were no laws? 

That woxildn't do, of course. Certainly not I 

Then wherein lay the trouble ? 

It must be that in New York there were too 
many laws. That while Texas justice walked 
about unhampered of the law, New York jus- 
tice stumbled ever blindfolded through a Dis- 
mal Swamp of Legality, Technicality and 
Precedent, its arms bound with red tape and 
its scales loaded in a way to make the Bureau 
of Weights and Measures sigh in its sleep. 

That was it. New York law was a mystic 
maze with a himdred ways in and no way out. 
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Having readied this decision, our heroine 
uncurled her feet and curled them up the other 
way. Then she continued : 

But how far ought one to he hound by laws 
that gave no justice? 

That was more or less of a sticker. Our 
heroine had delved deeply into dress but ethics 
was a region xinexplored. She tried to con- 
cretize. 

It was against the law to bathe in the lake 
in Central Park. But suppose one chanced to 
be walking on the edge and somebody pushed 
someone in ; as Barabbas & Co. had pushed her 
father, against his will, into the lake of ruin. 

Should one, drowning, send for one's coun- 
sel and ask his advice as to what to do? And 
have the counsel tell him that, inasmuch as he 
had broken the law, the case would have to be 
tried before the properly constituted authori- 
ties, and then tread water while the counsel 
went home and drew up a brief full of where- 
ases and inasmuches and parties of the first 
part and parties of the second part, and then 
file the papers, and wait a couple of months. 
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and have the case tried, and have the prosecut- 
ing attorney file a bill of exceptions, or what- 
ever it was, and have it appealed, and set for 
retrial for two years from Tuesday, with the 
dhance of fvurther postponement if the judge 
happened to want to go fishing or something? 

It didn't look quite sensible. 

And suppose further, that the only bank 
that one could reach happened to be covered 
with rhododendrons, or trailing arbutus. 

It is against the law to pick flowers in the 
park. Whereby should one say to one's self 
while inhaling chokingly of the forbidden bath, 
"If I try to save myself by clutching at those 
flowers, I can't help picking some of them off. 
Therefore, the only legal thing for me to do is 
to drown," and tiben, with a soft sweet sigh, 
close one's eyes and go down for the third time. 

There was no argument but that this wotdd 
be the legal thing to do. Since while there are 
laws against bathing, and picking the flowers, 
there is no law against unintentional drown- 
ing. 

The longer she tfaougfat, the more startliDglsj 
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plain became the parallel of the park lake and 
the lake of financial ruin, into which had been 
pushed her father and herself. 

Her father, refusing to save his life by 
clutching at the forbidden flowers, had 
drowned. Should she do likewise ? 

The answer was obvious. Already had ap- 
peal been made to the justiceless law of New 
York. It had turned away, coldly. No pos- 
sible aid, now or ever, lay there. 

What then? 

The lawless justice of the border was her 
only hope. . . . That was evident, • • • 

Having arrived at this decision, our heroine 
quickly rose, threw off her beautiful negUgi, 
threw back the covers of her bed, threw herself 
upon that bed, drew the covers close up about 
her chin, drew her knees close up to her dhin, 
and closed her eyes. . . . Morpheus came 

and crept in beside her It is tiring 

work, is waiting on tables, and washing dishes, 
. . . It is also tiring work trying to solve 
the vague mysteries of a life insoluble^ « t « 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 



IN WHICH, HAVING THUS PROVIDED FOR THE 
IMMEDIATE WANTS OF OUR HEROINE, WE 
TEAR BACK MADLY TO THE AS- 
SISTANCE OF OUR HERO 

We left our hero, if you recall, seated on a 
little row of dots between the lowest-necked 
dress he had ever seen and the most beautiful 
eyes he had ever gazed into. ... Of course, 
as yet, he has not seen our heroine's. • • • 
Sut that will come. 

Soth neck and eyes were advisedly so. 

There are certain things in life that people 
will not talk about because It Isn't Proper. 
There are certain open sewers in life that peo- 
ple keep stepping over, eyes and noses aloof, 
because to recognize tibese sewers Isn't Being 
Done. 

Whereby the Things that Aren't Proper, 
and the open sewers have all the best of it Be- 
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cause, while society sits by refusing to talk or 
to notice, the sewers grow more foul, and the 
Improper Things wax more improper yet. For 
it must be that the first step toward the correc- 
tion of an evil or an abuse, is to admit its exist- 
ence. 

Otherwise one were in the position of a man 
having appendicitis, but refusing to acknowl- 
edge it imder the plea that appendices are not 
proper, and to mention them simply Isn't Be- 
ing Done. . . . Whereby it would be 
merely a question of time when his sorrowing 
relatives gazed on his horizontal visage 
through a sheet of plate glass and murmured, 
"Doesn't he look natural?" 

Therefore, it is that to deny the existence 
of the open sewer of the social evil is to deny 
the closed sewer of the bubonic plague. To 
deny the dangers of malicious sex is to deny 
the dangers of smallpox or infantile paralysis. 

That it Isn't Proper, or Isn't Being Done, 
is as foolish, as fatuous and as fatal in the one 
case as in the other, and more so. 

Sex is at once the greatest blessing and the 
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greatest menace of the human race. It per- 
petuates the human race and many of the dis- 
eases thereof. It is the flaming plaything of 
youtih, scarring the young bodies of some, con- 
suming the young bodies of others. It is the 
greatest, and the least recognized, pitfall on 
earth. Parents will explain and elucidate to 
their children nine of the Ten Commandments. 
But when it comes to the remaining seventh, 
they hem and haw and it's late now and you'd 
better go to bed and we'll talk about that 
some other time. Whereby they, in their arrant 
cowardice sacrifice their children on the altar 
of flaming shame with all the sacerdotal cruelty 
of the Aztecs, and none of the extenuating su- 
perstition ; for the Aztecs at least thought they 
were pleasing their God. Parents such as I 
have mentioned know they aren't pleasing their 
God. And they are too cowardly, or too lazy, 
to try. Whereby they leave their children to 
wander into the mysteries of sex as a child 
wanders into a morass. . . . And when the 
ifilthed little body is brought back to them, they 
and wail and tear their hair and bimme 
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everybody except those that axe to blame — 
themselves. . . . 

There are probably in this comitry one mil- 
lion women, married and single, professional 
and unprofessional, respectable and imrespec- 
table, supporting themselves solely by their 
sex. This makes sex a greater industry than 
iron, or steel, or railroading, or cotton-plant- 
ing, or potato-raising, or silk worms. It makes 
it a greater menace than flood, or famine or 
drought; a greater danger than disease, or 
murder, or burglary. 

Why, then, refuse to recognize it? Can you 
see any reason? If you can, you're smarter 
than we are. 

There are some parents who send their dhil- 
dren stumbling blindfolded into a somewhat 
good and somewhat rotten world who can be 
held blameless. They are those that die before 
they have time to perform their duties. And 
they are the only ones. . . . Such were our 
hero's. 



The dinner dinned on. 
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Our hero partook largely of the strange 
foods and the strange wines. Of the strange 
conversation, he sliared but little. He didn't 
know what they were talking about. Though 
that was no great wonder. For they weren't 
talking about anything. They were just talk- 
ing talk. 

Following the dinner, came cordials. Our 
hero drew a white one. He knew it well. It 
was caraway seeds. . • . He remembered 
that caraway seeds were harmless. So he took 
several. Came with the cordials cigars and 
cigarettes. 

Ther&se, on his left, took a king's size cigar- 
ette, lighted it, and made the smoke come out 
through her nose. Our hero sat eying her 
dumbly. It was the first time he had ever seen 
a woman smoke. At the Splendide, you know, 
he always dined in the grill, opposite the Rocky 
Mountain sheep; and his two friends, Mahree 
and Gwendolyn, didn't smoke because it cut 
their wind ; also Gus didn't approve. Gus said 
that if there was any one sight that got his goat 
it was to see a young nxxlli^ vf^soxg axounA 
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with a new-bom baby in her anns and a ciga- 
rette in her face. 

The possessor of the beautiful eyes on his 
left refused the proffer of what the cigarette 
advertisements call the fragrant weed with a 
slight movement of her beautiful head. . • • 
Our hero admired her the more. He also ad- 
mired the light-glints in her hair. What a 
wondrous color it was I . . • It was. For it 
had passed beyond the loving hand of Na- 
ture. • • • 

Our hero looked into her glowing eyes. . . • 
Then he turned and looked at Ther^se. She 
was blowing rings. 

Following the dinner the guests sat around 
for a while and insulted one another. At 
length, tiring of this, Mrs. Fitzmaurice Todd 
went to bed. Mr. Fitzmaurice Todd had long 
since done so. . . . 

Oh, yes, there was a Mr. Fitzmaurice Todd. 
But he didn't amoimt to anything. All he did 
was to pay the bills. He joyfully robbed 
widows and orphans during the day and came 
home at night to do penance. He hated guest8» 
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He hated houte parties. But his wife had him 
licked. In which he wias like so many of our 
big business men of America. In the marts 
of trade, he was supreme; but when he got 
home he made a Nubian Lion look like a pet 
guinea pig. So he had dinner served in his 
rooms, looked over a few reports, decided how 
much he and his associates would give to the 
campaign fund, and then went to bed with 
insomnia, in all its branches. But he was a 
good sort at that, and ate pie for breakfast. 
He didn't realize that he was robbing widows 
and orphans. Starting out as oflBce boy in a 
nest of financial pirates, he had drifted into 
this fiscal second-story work unconsciously, 
and had never had time, sense nor inclination 
to figure out how great a scoundrel he was. 
. . • Always had he been too busy to dig out 
the fact that there is nobody so dead when he 
dies, as a ridi man who is merely rich. . . . 
Hetty Green, Russell Sage and Midas are com- 
pletely, lastingly and entirely defunct. Fitz- 
maurice Todd is about to become so. But he 
doesn't know it. All he knowa is that he al- 
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ways feels rotten, can't sleep, never has any 
fun, and what's the use? He also knows that 
everybody is always trying to pass laws to keep 
him from robbing them, and it ain't right. Be- 
cause if his robbing is restricted, where's he 

4 

going to get the money with which his wife 
gives the house parties he hates and to keep up 
the sea-going yacht that he doesn't use and the 
town house in which he is so thoroughly miser- 
able? Also to pay the expensive specialists to 
doctor him up so that he can have the strength 
to work himself sick again and be doctored 
some more? 

Following the regal retirement of Mr. Fitz- 
maurice Todd, who didn't bother to say good 
night to anybody, thoroughly despising them 
all, fell a hiatus. . • • 

An Hawaiian band discoursed Broadway 
music in a Greek pergola. . . . The leader 
hadn't been here long but he had learned how 
to size up his audience. • • • 

It was a wonderful night. The great round 
moon rode high in the heavens. Came from 
hill and wold and meadow the soft sweet breath 
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of spring, tempered of the moist whisper of the 
sea. • • • A glorious night, it was I . • • 
So some of the older guests sat down to horn 
one another at bridge; and some of the others 
to play bottle pool for ten dollars a corner. 

Yet others thought they would dance. . . . 
Our hero, sipping some more extract of cara- 
way seeds sat and watched them. . . . Lithe 
young girls care-free and clothes-free, bare of 
neck and back, light skirts flirting with silk- 
clad knees. . . . Sometimes they came be- 
tween our hero and the light. • . . How had 
the fashions changed since the days of his 
mother, who always had on quite a lot in simi- 
mer and more in winter. • . . Clearly no 
man was marrying a pig in a poke when he 
joined in the holy bands of wedlock one of 
these I • . . Mahree and Gwendolyn had 
nothing on them — or should we say nothing 
off. • • • 

Held tight they were by the carbon-copy 
youths of the period that danced with them; 
tall well-groomed fellows with flat stomachs 
and flatter heads whereon lay shining hair. 
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loombed straight back, like a muff. It was easy 
to tell these youths apart. Some were blond 
and some were brunette. 

Therese asked our hero if he dawnced. He 
said he did. For he had not noticed that these 
new strange people were dancing new strange 
dances. Observing them casually from a cara- 
way-seeded contentment, it had escaped his no- 
tice that they were not doing the sedate and 
dignified measures that had been his boyhood 
pastimes. Thus it was that he said he did. In 
which, as have it the stiu-dy himtsmen of the 
southland, he was barking up the wrong tree. 

Some years had passed since our hero had 
invaded the temple of Terpsichore. Under 
similar conditions and with similar experience 
of the gentle art, an angel would have winged 
away like a buzzard. But our hero rushed in. 

Great and broadcast was the carnage that 
ensued. Paled before it Gettysburg, Verdun 
and the Russian advance along the Bug. Seiz- 
ing in a firm and plastic grip the pliable 
Therese, who thought she was about to per- 
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form the hesitation, our hero embarked upon 
his terpsiehorean emprise. 

As has been said, Ther^se thought she was 
about to perform the hesitation. Th^r^se was 
wrong. There was involved no hesitation at 
all ; not the slightest. It was all action from the 
start. 

Gathering close to him the pliant Therese, 
who, being slender, did not cramp his style in 
the least except once in a while to get between 
his feet, our hero slid out on the polished floor 
of the pergola, beneath the great round moon. 
He slid a bit better than that, even. For, as he 
gaily turned, indulging in a coquettish pirou- 
ette, his foot inserted itself between those of a 
debutante who was being backed across the 
floor by her partner to the time of I Didn't 
Boise My Boy to Be a Soldier. Whidi, inci- 
dentally, was a good thing for our hero. For, 
had such been the upbringing of the partner in 
question, the whole aff'air would have wound 
up in a battle right tliere. 

As it was, however, the debutante hesitated 
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in her flight, cried "Oh!", turned frantic eyes 
' about her for help, like an American citizen in 
Mexico appealing to Bryan, leaned slowly 
backward, leaned backward a little more and 
then fell like a giant redwood beneath the hand 
of the destroyer. 

She had been going fast at the time; prob- 
ably .over four miles an hour. Also she was 
clinging to the neck of her partner as clings 
a drowning man to another kind of a straw. 
Whereat said partner gazed about him like a 
gentleman in the electric chair, and as futilely. 
For him was not to choose. For him was but 
to go where duty called. . . . His toes 
caught beneath those of the clinging debutante, 
beside whom the well-known vine of similar 
repute would have appeared cold and repug- 
nant, and over he went. 

Came from the cupid-bow lips of the charm* 
ing debutante a maidenly "OooofI" ^ • • 
That was all. • . • But as I have said, great 
was their momentum. Whereof the partner^ 
though striking heavily, ricochetted twice and, 
sliding along on his powdered chin, managed 
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to get himself all mixed up among a dowager 
whose luck at bridge had been so rotten that 
she was taking it out on her husband by teach- 
ing him to dance. 

Said husband danced only under and with 
protest ; but he was doing the best he could. 

On his creased and sweating visage was the 
expression of a man trying to push a safe down 
Fifth Avenue at its busiest. Intent was he on 
the labors of breath and mind. It would have 
been as well had he reserved one eye, at least, 
for his feet. But he didn't. So were regrets in 
vain. 

Obsessed of brain with the sole thought of 
steering a two-hundred-pound wife through 
the maze of human obstacles about him, the 
while his soul craved for a periscope, he did not 
notice that which lay beneath. Whereof he and 
the wife that was his struck it going sidewise. 

Clutching each other frantically, wild-eyed, 
their erstwhile happy souls stricken of a great 
and sudden despair, they toppled, and hung a 
moment in mid-air. But the laws of gravita- 
tion may not long be defied. Drawn irresiErti- 
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bly, at length, they fell. And the "Oof!" that 
came from the lips of the partner, now more 
fallen on than falling, made that that had ema- 
nated from the equally prostrate debutante as 
the vasty silence of the empty sea. 

We would love there to end the awful scene. 
But truth is, as we have said, remorseless. It 
is not so to be. For there is more. 

In the center of the pergola was a fountain ; 
a beauteous thing of gold, marble and colored 
glass, wherein played glistening streams of 
water. Also goldfish and things. 

Thus it was that even as collapsed upon the 
prostrate partner the dowager with the faith- 
ful husband and the rotten luck, came yet a 
third couple to mingle in the strife. Gaily they 
came, mingling their feet happily in the tan- 
gled intricacies of the latest invention of St. 
Vitus. Happilj'^ they came, and swiftly. For 
even as St. Vitus had taught them, so had 
Cupid come to thrill their hearts of his emo- 
tions. Hence, as danced sprightly feet, so 
gazed eye into eye. ... In the coma of 
their mutual devotion all else was lost; the 
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whole world iad sunk into oblivion beside a 
passion so flaming as to make Romeo and 
Juliet seem like political enemies. . • • Knee 
to knee and eye to eye they came slithering 
along like a drunkard to a clambake. They 
hit the fallen partner. That gave them a good 
start. Then they hit the fallen dowager with 
the rotten luck. That gave them a better. 
Thirdly they struck the faithful husband. 

He was rising to his feet at the moment. 
Which caused the loving couple to bounce. 
Whereat they rose gracefully into the air, per- 
formed a neat parabola, and descended on their 
adored and adoring heads into three feet of 
water filled of the strange flora and fauna of 
the tropics. . • . Little goldfish and things 
fled frightenedly. . . . 

Came loving hands to aid. 

Somebody helped the debutante to her feet. 
Most of her skirt was gone. But that didn't 
matter; it was transparent anyway. She said 
she was all in and couldn't somebody bring her 
a drink* 

Somebody went to the assistance of the pros* 
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trate partner. His coiflFure was ruined; but 
they carried him from the field still game. He 
said he was going in for the next period no 
matter what anybody said, and demanded a 
fresh pony and a new mallet. 

They raised to a sitting posture the dowager 
with the rotten luck. Far be it from us to ac- 
cuse a lady of grunting. We shall merely say 
that she exhaled flatulently and looked at her 
husband with murder in her eyes. Like all 
women with husbands, she thought it was his 
fault and, furthermore, that he did it deliber- 
ately. 

As they bore the husband from the scene, 
he was heard to murmur that he only got what 
he deserved for being such a blanked old fool 
in the first place. And if anybody ever caught 
him trying to dance again, he hoped some- 
body'd have sense enough to see that he had a 
blanked guardian appointed. 

The loving couple were dragged forth from 
the fountain like Diana from the bath. She 
had her head tastefully decorated with a sea 
anemone that hung over one eye while he cmt* 
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ried a goldfish in one hand and a conch shell in 
the other. It was an unalloyed blessing that 
his mouth was full of seaweed. One could see 
that he was ready to say things. For the sweet 
spirit of love was quite gone from his eyes, as 
indeed, was it from the one of the lady that 
the anemone didn't cover. 

Whereby at length came again sweet peace. 

But from the dour cloud of the debacle was 
torn a silver lining of inspiration. It gave 
VanTassel Thorne a Great Idea. They'd all 
go moonlight bathing with their clothes on I 

At which our hero, who had stood with shak- 
ing soul surveying the cataclysm that he had 
wrought, once again found himself enshrined 
in the good graces. For through him had come 
an Idea. 

And if you were familiar to any extent with 
the mental processes of the Useless Rich, where 
ideas come as often as a fifth Thursday in 
March, you'd appreciate all that it meant. 

Anon, therefore, our hero found himself 
standing beneath the great round moon that 
mardbed majestically across the sky, with the 
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soft waters of the Atlantic curling just above 
his three-hundred-dollar watch that you could 
tell time by in the dark merely by puflliing OH 
a thingumbob and listening to it ring. 

About him splashed the carbon-copy youtfaa^ 
blond and brunettes but otherwise so hard to 
distinguish. About him, with little ohs and 
ahs and alluring shivers splashed maidens, bare 
of neck and of arms, whose silks and satiiis 
and laces clung lovingly to their now fnnkly* 
revealed charms. 

Our hero dove in the cool and grateftil 
water. . . . For his head was hot and it 
ached a little. . • . 

It was all quite for the best after all. FoK 
it saved !iim from the beautiful eyes tbit 
looked so long, so meaningly, into his. • • . | 
Eyes that had meant to him only harm, and of . ; 
harm, much. ... Of that, for the 
is he saved. . . . 

And our heroine is coming. 
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Aliotil him splashed carbon-copy youths and shivering maideiis 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

ON LOVE AT FIEST SIGHT 

Thehe are those who prate knowingly of 
love at first sight. Commonly they be pale 
souls, and mimarricd; or, if, perchance wed, 
who linked themselves to the object of their 
passion after an acquaintance of eleven years 
(during which they viewed their life-partner- 
to-b<i with a combination of marked disinterest 
and vague distrust) and an engagement of 
seven years more (which they spent in wonder- 
ing whether they weren't really marrying be- 
neath them and making a Great Mistake. )^ 

Rhapsodical novelists will tell you how 
Frothingham DeVere glanced across the vast 
auditorium at the proud beauty in the box and 
how, even as he looked, she turned upon him 
dark lustrous eyes; that there flashed between 
them a great cosmic something by which both 
knew at once that they had Found their Fatel 
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Maybe so. Perhaps Frothingham and the 
proud beauty were right, not forgetting the 
cosmic something. Be that as it may, how was 
she to know of his disposition or his nocturnal 
habits? And how was he to know that his in- 
come lay just between her modiste's and hair- 
dresser's bills and a long way this side of the 
ice-box? 

Which leads us to the belief that love at first 
sight is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
but allure. And allure, as a foimdation for 
married life, is as unstable as is chalk for the 
cornerstone of an armory. 

We shall erect the emplacement of the hap- 
piness of our heroine and our hero of no such 
untrustworthy material. No love at first sight 
for theml At second sight, perhaps, yes. But 
never at first I 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

ON HATE AT FIRST SIGHT 

It was with difficulty that on the following 
morning, our hero opened his eyes. It was 
with even greater difficulty that he opened his 
mouth, for his tongue felt like the back of a 
postage stamp and if he hadn't known that he 
hadn't, he would have been quite certain that 
he had, been eating cotton; not good cotton, 
you understand; just cotton. But as this had 
now become his common matutinal mouth, it 
didn't disturb him save by its usual discomfort. 
He expected his mouth to taste, and act, like 
that, now. And inasmuch as it fulfilled, and 
even exceeded, his deepest expectations, so was 
he dissatisfiedly satisfied. By which I mean he 
was not unpleasantly disappointed. 

Also, as now of morning habitude, his head 
felt large and impersonal, and throbbed, dully ; 
and his stomach, lying wanly within him, 
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would have screamed hysterically at tlie mere 
sight of a soft-boiled egg. Done was it with 
the Simple Life. It yearned potently for ab- 
smthe frappes and things. 

Somewhere in the vast recesses of the silent 
house a clock boomed. It struck eleven. . . . 
Our hero turned heavily on his bed of pain and 
decided vaguely to arise. 

To arise. . . • Our hero had not stopped 
to remember. Things had been coming too 
swiftly for him. . . . But had he only 
stopped to think — ^to compare the arisings of 
Other Days with the Arisings of Now I 

Then, with the first gleam of a cordial sun 
had his eyes flown open. Sleep he flung from 
him with the blankets. His mouth as sweet as 
a draft of well water; lips able and willing 
to whistle an answer to the call of the robins in 
the apple blossoms by his window. A cold 
shower (when he was lucky; when unlucky a 
quick sponge) bringing the tingling blood to 
his healthy skin. Breakfast, with steak and 
potatoes and pie and everything! And so, alert 
of mind and of body, contented of soul, strong 
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in spirit, in^ the day and what it might bring 
forth. 

But that was then. . . . And now? 

To raise a leaden head from a miasmatic 
pillow, to stand weak of stomach, wabbly of 
legs, trying to collect his scattered senses so 
that he could ascertain where lay the bathroom 
door. A cold shower that left him weak and 
shivering under the long-delayed reaction. A 
hungry gulping of a proffered pick-me-up. 
An unwelcome grapefruit; a forbidding egg; 
half a cup of sinister coffee. . . . And so, 
uncertain of thought, shaky of body, into the 
delirium of life of the Merely Rich, that passes 
daily from the Morning After into the Night 
Before, and then back again — from Distress to 
Delirium and from Delirium to Distress, and 
so on, over and over again. 

It is a life into which one may slip very 
easily, and quickly, this existence of the Merely 
Rich, if one has much money. It is pretty to 
look at — like the blue scum that one finds rid-- 
ing the waters of a swamp. It seems to be 
pleasant. It gratiiSes the senses and stultiiSes 
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the character. Like a drug, it is ; giving one a 
false sense of well-being, exciting the nerves, 
titivating the appetites, whirling one here and 
there in a delirium of counterfeit happiness un- 
til one finds one's self living in a purple haze 
of sensual pleasures wherein nothing is certain 
save uncertainty. . . . And it is as hard to 
escape from as a quicksand. 

Our hero has been rich some months now. 
Thus has he slipped ; and how far the Morning 
Horrors may well show. 

But again we wander. 

Having thus begun to mobilize his scattered 
forces against the idea of arising, our hero sits 
up in bed. He looks about, dully. . . . That 
is, at first he looks, dully. Then his eyes slowly 
widen ; he looks harder. Then he shuts his eyes, 
and rubs them, preparatory to beginning to 
look about him all over again. For he has seen 
something. At least he thinks he has seen 
something. He isn't quite sure. Because he 
has heard it said that if one partakes a great 
deal of alcoholic beverages one sometimes sees 
things that aren't there. And he remembers 
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that last night, just before the fat man pushed 
the fat woman into the fountain and gave 
somebody else the idea of moonlight bathing 
with your clothes on that he — 

Cautiously and a bit timorously again he 
opens his eyes and looks. And that which he 
sees, or thinks he sees, is probably the most 
beautiful woman in the world. 

And now I'm sorry. I know I'm going to 
disappoint you. But truth is mighty. 

It's our heroine, of course. And how beau- 
tiful she is you and I know well because we 
have been with her through so much. But to 
our hero, seeing her for the first time, and un- 
der these circumstances, and looking out upon 
her as upon the rest of life from the blue mists 
of the Morning After, he sees oqly a strange 
girl sitting in his bedroom and thinks she has 
an awful nerve. 

And as for her? She sees a good-looking, 
very blurred young man whose visage is the 
abiding place of admixed surprise, shock, re- 
sentment and uncertitude. And that's about 
all. 
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Instinctively, he takes immediately a great 
dislike to her. 

Intuitively, she takes immediately a .much 
greater dislike to him. 

And there you are. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

CONCERNINQ A CONVERSATION' 

It was our hero, at length firmly convinced 
that what he saw was really there, that broke 
the silence. 

"Who are you, anyway?" he demanded. It 
was not polite; but one must not expect too 
much of courtesy from a young man who has 
just awakened from a blue mist and is still in 
the middle of a purple haze. 

She told him her name. 

He thought a minute. But the name con- 
veyed to him nothing. So he tried again. 

"What are you doing here?" 

That didn't seem quite right. It was appar- 
ent that she wasn't doing anything. So he 
corrected; 

"What do you want, anyway?" 

She spoke, a little quickly, a bit fright- 
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enedly; for she wasn't used to eoiif routing 
young men in bed in purple hazes. 

"I want,'* she said quickly, "my money 
back." 

Our hero blinked. 

"Your money back?" he repeated hazily. 

She nodded her beautiful head. 

"^Vha — wha — wha — what money?" he 
queried. 

"The money you robbed me of." 

Again our hero blinked. 

"Money I robbed you of?" he exclaimed. 

Again she nodded. 

Our hero wabbled his head uncertainly. 

"You must be crazy!" he cried. "That is — 
there must be some mistake!" 

She shook her head. 

"You are Walsingham Van Dorn, aren't 
you?" she asked. 

"Why, yes," he replied. "But that doesn't 
make me a robber! Why, I never robbed any- 
body in my life!" 

"Your uncles robbed my father," she re- 
turned. "So it's the same thing." 
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He blinked again, helplessly. To Have all 
this happen to one so early in the morning— = 
eleven o'clock! 

"I don't understand," he said weakly. "I go 
to bed and everything's all right and then I 
wake up and you're here calling me a robber I 
"Wlia — wha — wha — ^what's it all about, any- 
way?" 

"It's perfectly simple," she replied. "Your 
two imcles robbed my father of two million 
dollars. They died and the money is now in 
your possession. I want it back. That's all." 

Our hero shook his head. 

**Two million dollars!" he opined. "It's 
enough!" 

"It was enough," she said, "to — ^to kill my 
father." 

"You mean," he asked, "to accuse my uncles 
of robbing your father of two million dollars?" 

"Exactly." 

Our hero was thinking. 

"If they robbed you of it, why didn't you 
sue em? 

"We did." 
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"Ah I" 

It' 



'But they won. You see, it was a perfectly 
legal robbery." 

Our hero, frankly, was puzzled. 

"But how could a robbery be legal?" 

She smiled, but without mirth. 

"All big robberies are legal," she said. "It's 
only the little ones that are crimes." 

He shook his head. 

"I don't see that," he objected. 

She looked at him. 

"Apparently," she opined, "you know as lit- 
tle about robbery as my father and I did before 
we were robbed. . . . That is, imless you 
are clever — ^which I don't believe." 
'Thank you," he murmured. 

'Don't mention it," she returned. 
'You mean to tell me that all big robberies 
are legal?" he demanded. 

"With few exceptions," she answered. 

"How do you make that out?" 

"Look at almost anj of the big corpora- 
tions," she said. "How often do you find that 
they have watered stock; taken money out of 
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tbe treasury and replaced it with paper. You 
find directors of railroads buying up steamship 
and trolley lines as separate corporations and 
selling them back to themselves at five times 
the purchase price and putting the difi^erence 
in their own pockets. If that isn't robbery, 
what is it?" 

You've got me," he replied helplessly. 
And yet it's legal, isn't it?" 

He shook his head. 
I suppose so," he went on. 
Don't you know so?" she insisted. 

Once more he shook his head. 

"You see," he said, "I'm not very well up in 
such matters. ... I haven't had money 
very long." 

She tossed her head. 

"And if that's all you know," she returned, 
"you won't have it very long. . . . I thought 
my father and I were ignorant. . . . But 
anybody'd have to be terribly hard-hearted to 
rob you. It would be like taking a plate of 
milk from a sick kitten. ... I see one thing 
now," she continued, "I'd better get my money 
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from you quickly or somebody else will have 
it all!" 

He looked at her. 

"You mean this seriously?" 
'Absolutely." 

You sit there in my — I mean our — ^that is, 
in this room and ask me to give you two million 
dollars—" 

"Give me back two million dollars." 

" — of money that is legally mine?" 

"Precisely." 

He sat erect. Already the subtle poison of 
much money was beginning to seep within his 
veins. 

"Well," she demanded, "are you going to 
give me back my money or not?" 

He eyed her. 

"Certainly not," he declared. 

She sat back more comfortably in her chair. 

"I didn't expect that you would," she said 
quietly. "Your kind never does." 

"My kind ?" he queried quickly. 

She nodded. 

"It's a terrible thing for anybody like you 
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to have so much money. No wonder there are 
anarchists." 

He gulped. 

"Fifty million dollars," she went on. 

"Forty," he interrupted. "Only forty." 

"Forty, then," she continued. "Forty mil- 
lion dollars for one self-satisfied young man to 
si>end selfishly on himself when half the world 
is starving 1" 

"It isn't my fault that half the world is 
starving," he protested. 

"It's your fault that twenty thousand of 
them are," she declared. 

"How do you make that out?" he asked 
amazedly. 

"Your income is two million dollars a year, 
isn't it?" 

"About that, I suppose. I'd have to ask 
Wilkins— " 

"And two million dollars a year would give 
twenty thousand people a hundred dollars a 
year apiece, wouldn't it?" 

"Yes. No. I mean I suppose so. I couldn't 
figure that fast." 
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She shook her head. 

"What are you going to do?" 

"Stay here until I get my money." 

"You mean you're going to keep me here in 
bed until I give you two million dollars?" 

"I'm going to try to." 

"How did you get here m the first place?" 
he demanded. 

"Walked." 

"I mean here, in my room." 

"You left yoiu* door unlocked." 

"But into the house?" 

"Told them I was your secretary." 

"You did!" 

"And that a big robbery had been discovered 
in your office and that it was imperative that I 
must see you at once." 

"A robberyl" 

She nodded. 

"That part, of course, was true." 

He started. 

"Your uncles robbed my father, didn't 
they?" , 
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He eyed her with a dislike even more cordial. 
1 want you to go," he said coldly. 
Tm sorry," she returned softly. "That is, I 
mean I'm not sorry." 

*'I must insist that you go." 
Again she shrugged beautiful shoulders. 
*'But you're here, in my room," he protested. 
I know it," she replied calmly. 
^And I'm in bed." 
So I see," she murmured. 
'And I want to get up." 
"Yes." 

"And I can't because — " 
"You said that before," she interrupted. 
He eyed her vindictively. My, how he dis- 
liked her I . . . Yet with this dislike, he was 
forced to admit that somehow or other she was 
different. . . . And it was also breaking in 
upon his intelligence that she was very, very 
beautiful. 

But too were beautiful Therese and Mrs. 
Pell-Reynolds. Only in a different way. No 
powder, no rogue, no feminine artifices were 
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here. She — eh — ^what's her bally name, any- 
way? — Vane — Dane — Uane! That was it. 
. . . DesireeLane. . . . Pretty name, too. 
But dash it all! The nerve of her! Sitting there 
in his room, trying to keep him in bed mitil he 
gave her two million dollars! . . . Who 
ever heard of sudi a thing? . • . Must be a 
dream, after all. . . . And yet he'd been 
talking to her for ten minutes! . . . Well, 
what of that? Thousands of times he'd had 
dreams that were so real that afterward he 
could hardly tell whether they really happened 
or not. Take his favorite dream, that of find- 
ing himself inexplicably at the comer of 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue at sun- 
rise attired in a union suit and a silk hat, and 
having forgotten where he lived. He'd had 
that dream a hundred times if once ; and it had 
always seemed more real ihan reality by a long 
way. . . • 

Yes, sir ! That was it. It was a dream, after 
all. She wasn't there. Nobody was there. 
. . . Gently he thrust one foot out of bed. 

She screamed, sharply. 
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IQuickly he restored the covers. . . . Yes, 
she was there I 

So it wasn't a dream. She was there. And 
he was in bed. • . . Came baek to him re- 
surgent wrath. • • • 

"I say," he said. "You aren't really going 
through with this?" 

She nodded. 

"But you didn't plan all this before you 
came here?" 

She shook her head. 

"Oh, no," she replied. "I had no plans at 
all. You gave me this idea. It's a very good 
one, don't you think?" 

He muttered something. 

"Oh I" she cried. 

"I only said, *dam,' " he protested. 

She picked up a magazine. 

"How long are you going to stay here?" he 
demanded. 

TTntil I get my money back," she answered^ 

'Then you'll be here a. long time," he ven- 
tured. 

She shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 
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"I have no other engagements," she re- 
turned. "And it's a very nice place ; quite com- 
fortable." 

"They'll be hunting me up after a while," 
he threatened. 

I'll be able to think of something else to do 
by then," she replied calmly; "or maybe you'll 
be able to think of something. It was you who 
thought of this, you know." 

Again he started to mutter something but 
changed his mind. One is so easily misimder- 
stood. 

"And you won't go?" 

She shook her head. 

He sat for a moment in silence. Then, of a 
sudden, came to him an inspiration. Pulling 
the covers loose from the mattress he gathered 
them closely about him. He swung his feet 
over the bedside to the floor. Then, throwing 
a comer of the counterpane over his left shoul- 
der, he rose erect. Attired as completely, as 
modestly, even as chastely as Caesar's wife, or 
John McCullough in the third act, he strode 
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majestically across the room, and, gathering 
his modern habiliments from the chair on which 
they reposed, he made his way in cold hauteur 
into the bathroom. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 



IN WHICH OUR HERO BEGINS TO LEARN SOME- 
THING, AND, GOODNESS KNOWS, 
it's about TIME 

Ten minutes have elapsed. 

Fresh from the bath, with hair still wet, our 
hero emerges again upon the scene. Attired 
he is, and immaculate, and completely dressed 
save in one respect. 

He has no shoes. 

Disdaining our heroine completely, he 
crosses the room to the bedside. He looks be- 
neath the bed. 

No shoes are there. 

To the closet he makes his proud way. A 
search reveals only the absence of foot gear. 

With cold dignity he gazes about the room, 
even on the mantel, where once, after a misty 
evening — ^but never mind about that now. 

No shoes there. No shoes anywhere. 
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Our heroine looks up f rcnn her magazine. 

''Are you looking for anything?" doe asks 
sweetly. 

He eyes her diillily. 

"If it's yoiu* shoes you're hunting for," she 
continues, "I just threw them out tiie window. 
... I told you I'd try to think of sonie- 
thing," she goes on. "I did. It was that" 

Our hero again starts to mutter; again 
thinks better of it. » • » Seating himself on 
the edge of the bed, he surveys our heroine 
witheringly. 

"I suppose," he remarks bitingly, "you think 
that's funny." 

She shakes her beautiful head* 

"Not very," she returns. "But it was the 
best I could do in a hurry." 

"I can't go out without any shoes on," he 
continues* 

"Exactly what I figured," she returns. 

"I might as well be back in bed, where I 
was," he declares* 

"I wish you were," she says. "Then I could 
throw your clothes out, too!" 
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"What?" he cries. 

"Isn't it strange," she goes on, "that one 
never thinks of thmgs until too late." 

"You're doing quite well enough as it is," 
he opines darkly. 

"You really think so?" she cries appreci- 
atively. 

"Too — eh — ^blamed well," he answers. He 
turns. 

'What are you going to do?" she queries. 
'Order breakfast," he replies. 
1 wouldn't, if I were you," she advises. 
'Why not?" he demands. 
'Because," she returns slowly, "I locked 
the door and threw the key out the window, 
too." 

"You did !" he exclaims. 
She is silent. 

"You locked yourself in here with me and 
threw the key away?" he asks slowly. 
"Yes," she says quietly. 
He eyes her for a long moment. 
"You are taking a great deal for granted," 
he says at length. 
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She shakes her beautiful head. 

"Not much/' she replies. "When one has 
been through what I have — And I can always 
kill myself." 

She says it quite simply. He doesn't believe, 
of course. He doesn't know, as we know, how, 
when one sees much of death one leams so 
much of life. . . . And yet, looking into her 
eyes, he becomes not quite so sure. . . . 

"I could — " he did not finish. 

She nods. 

"Yes," she says. "But I still think you are 
enough of a man to be satisfied with robbing 
me. 

Slowly he sits down on the bed-edge. . • . 
Long and earnestly he looks at her. . . . How 
much there is in those eyes of hers I Until now 
he has not noticed. . . . But as he looks, there 
opens out to him vast recesses. The eyes are 
the windows of the soul, you know, and one 
may look out as well as in, in as well as out. 
. . . So he sits, looking into hers and see- 
ing for himself all the many things that we, 
who long have known her, know so well. . . • 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

CONCERNING SOMETHING £LS£ 

A BEACH, lying in a great arc of glowing 
whiteness, bordered of frothy waves. Beyond 
the deep, deep blue of the sea stretdiing far 
away to meet the lighter blue of the sky. 
Palms, their lazy heads hanging in the tropic 
dayj above the dense dark verdure beneath. 
... A lew houses, sleeping. . . . Native 
huts. . . . And over all the Great Si- 
lence. 

Comes churning through the turquoise sea 
a steamer. Rusty it is, and laden of the odor 
of coffee, and of oil, and of the strange 
rich smell of the tropics. Dart hither and 
thither in its tumbled wake the dorsal fins of 
sharks 

A puff of white steam against the sky. It's 
distant whistle. . . • A boat puts off from 
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diore; anoth6r. . . . The sleeping town 
yawns, opens its eyes, stretches. . . , 

The steamer draws nearer. With propeller 
reversing it comes to a slothful stop. A rope 
ladder is thrown over the side. 

A few words of Spanish yelled by a dishev- 
eled officer at the occupant of one of the boats 
brings it alongside. There comes to ilie rail a 
passenger to be debarked. He clutdies closely 
a little old-fashioned valise. • . . Aided 
by helping bands, he gingerly and uncertainly 
embarks upon the rope ladder and is aided into 
the boat waiting there beneath. • • • 

Tooting once again, the steamer gathers 
headway and slides away over the turquoise sea* 
The boat, with its passenger, is paddled to the 
shore. Its owner leaps overboard, takes the 
passenger on his back as one carries a diild* 
carries him safely through the swirling surf, 
sets him down on the bead), collects a substan- 
tial imbursement therefor, and prepares to go 
back to sleep again. 

Left lingually helpless upon the strange 
strand, Uic erstwhile passenger, Sjeeipg what 
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looks as though it might have been, or uiight be 
going to be, a street, makes his way therealong. 
He emerges at length upon a plaza. It con- 
tains what appear to his unfamiliar eyes to be a 
church, a general store and four or five saloons 
which seem to be conducting most of their busi- 
ness out-of-doors. It likewise has, but does not 
boast, what looks to be a soldier's monmnent; 
at least there is a statue of that school of sculp- 
ture, and the fijiest example of what not to do in 
pavements that he has ever seen. To complete 
the picture he sees weeds, a number of stucco 
bungalows of uncertain age, several citizens 
and citizenesses whose attire seems to proclaim 
that they are just about to take a bath and 
goodness knows they need it, and a large num- 
ber of dogs that look as though they have been 
crossed in love, or in ancestry, and probably 
both. 

The erstwhile passenger stands surveying 
the scene before him with a so-this-is-Paris 1 ex- 
pression. Interest, excitement have hitherto 
marked his gaze. But now, noting the com- 
plete absence of trolleys and the utter lack of 
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twelve-story buildings, comes to his eyes a look 
of alarmed dubiousness. However, girding up 
his mental loins, he crosses the square to the 
largest saloon. He thinks perhaps it's a hotel. 
He's right. That is, he's nearly right. Enter- 
tainment for man and beast may be purchased 
within its walls. Entertainment, that is, if you 
don't care what you say. 

A proprietor, with French dressing, greets 
him in broken, we might almost say bankrupt, 
English. In response to his request for room 
and meals, he is turned over to a porter, smoth- 
ered in onions. He is shown a room. It con- 
tains a bed, a chair, a bureau, a tiled floor, three 
spiders, a smaU green lizard and a balcony 
overlooking the square. 

They descend to the office. 

The proprietor asks him if he likes the room. 

He says he guesses so. 

The proprietor spends half an hoiu* trying to 
find the register. With' the aid of the porter, 
smothered in onions, and a cook, fried in batter, 
he finally locates it under a somnolent dog in 
the patio. He opens it with a flourish* Its in- 
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from you," and "A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush," not forgetting "A fool and 
his money are soon parted." 

These then have. been his sign-posts in the 
road of life. No wonder his existence has been 
darkly virtuous. From his morning egg to his 
nightly apple all has been as ordered as a time- 
table. 

But deep in the innermost recesses of his se- 
cret soul, as in the secret souls of all the darkly 
virtuous, there have lain through all his years a 
sensate desire to cut loose and raise cain. It 
is so in all who tread the straight and narrow 
path. It is often but the merest whisper of a 
wish, quickly stilled in mighty repression by the 
nobler voices that surround it. Yet is it there. 

It is the darkly virtuous that, flushing with 
a pleasant shame, think what wild dogs they'd 
be if they ever did decide to take their hobbles 
off and hop right out into the open. G^entle 
spinsters with spectacles think of things that 
could never be sent through the mails. Sun- 
day-school superintendents with whiskers are 
serenely confident that if they should ever boil 
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over they'd have the Broadway spendthrifts 
looking like novitiates in a convent; and that 
when it comes to showing themselves a high 
old time they'd have old man Bacchus thinking 
he was a teetotaler and all the little Bacchantes 
running for cover. So in their secret souls. 
• . • Blessed it is that it usually stays there. 

So with the darkly virtuous Smith. He is 
the exception that proves the rule. For he has 
boiled over. And he intends not only to make 
up for lost time, but to show 'em a few wrinkles 
that aren't in the book. 

Of a limited observation, he has garnered the 
fact that the beginnings of all successful dis- 
sipation lie in the flowing bowl. Every picture 
of a good time that he has ever seen has had bot- 
tles in it. Starting with "It's always fair 
weather when good fellows and beer get to- 
gether" (though as to the clemency of the next 
morning is maintained a judicious silence), 
down to the champagne advertisements where 
the men all wear dress suits and the ladies vice 
versa, pleasure has always seemed to lie in be-* 
ing pleasantly pickled. 
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Thus having reasoned himself safely to a 
start, he descends to the sidewalk, seats himself 
at a table and summons a waiter. 

Passes a senorita, black of eye, white of 
teeth, red of lip. She smiles at him. This is on 
Thursday. Late Saturday afternoon he thinks 
that if he had winked aX, her it would have been 
a mighty cute trick. 

Now there is at his side a waiter, vinaigrette. 

He says bring me something to drink. 

The waiter asks him a question. 

He says oh, anything. 

The waiter goes ; returns with a bottle and a 
glass ; sets it down, and departs. 

Smith pours himself out a glassful. He 
raises it to his lips. It smells awful. 

He sips it. It tastes worse. 

However, mastering his repulsion, he takes a 
deep quick swallow. . . . When he comes 
to he knows it was liquid fire, but what was 
there in it ? His alimentary canal feels the way 
Flatbush Avenue looks during a torch-light 
parade and his right and left feet are going to 
sleep* 
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Having taken a drink, what shall he do next? 

Obviously, take another. Yes, that's it. If 
you're going to do a thing, do it right. Clearly 
the thing to do is to keep on taking drinks until 
you feel like a good fellow or — ^that reminds 
him, he must get himself a dress suitl 

However, for the present, all is ordered. So 
he takes another drink. 

Then he waits a while. 

Then he takes another drink. 

He wonders when he's going to begin to feel 
like a good fellow? Just now he feels kind of 
dam hot. However — 

Then he waits a while. 

Then he takes another drink. 

Then he waits again. 

Then he takes another drink. 

Then he waits again. 

He notices that there are two churches where 
but a moment before there was but one. He's 
seen these modem buildings in New York 
erected like that. But who would expect to 
find such structural celerity in a far-off place 
like this? 
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Marveling, he takes another drink. 

Then he waits again. 

Then he takes another drink. 

He notices the two churches are beginning 
to move. They are going around from left to 
right. . . • Well, that's a good ideal 
They can go around and collect their congre- 
gations. Instead of people coming to church, 
the church will come to the people ! Saves car- 
fare and everything! But the wear and tear 
on the churches must be something terrible. 
However they aren't his churdies; so why 
should he worry? 

So he takes another drink. . . . 

And then, all of a sudden, the sidewalk 
comes right up and hits him in the nose and 
night falls. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

IN WHICH, HAVING DISCOVEBED YET MORE 

ABOUT THE ROTTENNESS OF MONEY, 

WB GET RIGHT DOWN TO BUSINESS 

AND TELL MONEY WHAT WE 

REALLY THINK OF IT 

(Deleted by the censor.) 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 

IN WHICH, TO PEOVE WHAT WE SAID IN THE 

LAST CHAPTEE, WE PUT IN A DAY 

WITH ME. SMITH 

You can not make a successful sport out of a 
settled citizen, any more than you can nm a 
freight car on a scenic railway. Each must be 
designed and built for its special needs. After 
a man has spent years in an office, an office is 
his home; the same as after a man has spent 
years in a saloon, that's his normal habitat. To 
take him elsewhere is like sticking Esquimaux 
in Seringapatam, or putting Indians in houses. 

On the other hand, you can't make a darned 
old fool believe he's a darned old fool. He's 
got to prove it himself. Even then he seldom 
believes it. 

On the following morning our friend Mr. 
Smith awoke very sick. He had grippe, double 
pneumonia, tonsilitis, acute indigestion, rheu- 
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matism, Bright's disease, cholera infantum and 
housemaid's knee. At least, he had the symp- 
toms of all these complaints, as well as others 
that he was too ill to diagnose. 

To relieve him of this responsibility, he had 
them send for a doctor. 

The doctor came. He was a man of imcer- 
tain age, carrying a carpenter's kit and seemed 
to have been aged in the wood. He looked at 
our friend's tongue, gave him a handful of cal- 
omel, collected two dollars and left, leaving an 
aura of Scotch whisky. He also told him he 
could drink plenty of water, which he did. 

About eleven o'clock he got up. Groing 
down-stairs, the waiter smiled at him know- 
ingly and brought him a glass of something. 
It tasted refreshing. So he had two more. 

Then he ate something hot. 

Then he went out and sat down at a table. 

Then, puzzled but persistent, he went back to 
the task of trying to feel like a good fellow 
again. 

About four o'clock somebody borrowed a 
dollar of him. 
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At five the churches started to go around 
again. 

At six the world again came to an end. This 
time it seemed to blow up. 

I think that is about all. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

IN WHICH THEBE FALLS A TEREIBLE BLOW 

Long, long our hero looked into our hero- 
ine's eyes. Long, long she sat meeting that 
gaze with her own. . . . And then, by and 
by, he said, slowly : 

"I will give you back your money." 

Does it seem sudden that a man so soon 
should come to so vast a decision? Possibly. 
And yet what is time? Isn't it something that, 
passing, gives to us knowledge and expe- 
rience? What then if the knowledge comes 
swiftly? May it not come as fully, as com- 
pletely? . . . We learn suddenly of the 
death of one we love. . . . Could a thou- 
sand years of realization make the suffering 
more biting? 

So it is with our hero. Looking into our 
heroine's eyes he has seen more than many lives 
would ever tell him. He has seen honor, and 
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Honesty, and happiness, and suffering, an3 
hope, and fear, and the deep pure current of 
womanhood. • • • All these has he seen, 
and more. • • . He has seen the greatness 
of her soul. It makes his own seem littly mean. 
. • . It is as when he used to run, in college. 
Her soul can do a hundred yards in nine and 
three-fifths seconds. His lumbers along be* 
hind at the rate of about a yard a year. . . • 
And he wants his soul to catch up with hers. 
That is all. 

And so he says ; 

"I will give you back your money.*' 

She starts, surprised. 

** You will !" she cries. 

He nods. 

For a moment she doesn't know what to say. 
Then: 

"I — I'm sorry for all the horrid things I 
said." 

"It's quite all right," he returns. "They 
were perfectly true. ... I don't think I 
have quite that much in cash," he goes on. "But 
if you will come to the city with me, I'll ar- 
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range to have Wilkins convert some bonds oc 
something — or maybe you'd like to take it that 
way. .Wilkins imderstands all that sort of 
thing so very well. He has my power of at- 
torney and everything. And I'm sure that any 
investments that he may have made for me 
would be good ones for you." 

She nods. . . • Her beautiful eyes have 
filled. • . • 

"I — I — " she begins. 

"Yesr 

"I'm glad you aren't like — aren't the way I 
— I mean that you are not like your uncles," 
she finishes • 

"When you compared me to them," he said 
gravely, "you called me the worst thing in the 
English language. And now," he went on, "if 
we only had some shoes, and a key, we could — " 

Of a sudden there comes a rap on the door, 
quick, hurried. 

Our hero turns. 

"Well?" he demands. 

A courteous, servantly voice outside re- 
sponds. 
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"It's another secretary, sir, from your office, 
sir, about the robbery." 

Frankly our hero is puzzled. For that mat- 
ter so is our heroine. 

"Robbery?" he exclaims. "What robbery?" 

Another voice is heard beside the first. It is 
almost hysterical. 

"It's Wilkins, sir!" it cries. "He's talTen aU 
your money and beat it to South America or 
somewhere ! He even sold the office furniture, 
sir 1 That's how we found out I They came to 
move it away. They said they had bought it 
with the understanding they could have it in 
thirty days and — " 

Our hero looked at our heroine. 

Our heroine looked at our hero. 

"My one regret," said our hero slowly, at 
length, "is that I gave away my Know All En- 
cyclopedia of Universal Information" 



Before we leave this chapter we feel that we 
should add the explanation that it accounts, 
between the lines so to speak, of the presence of 
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Wilkins, sir, — eh, that is, Henry J. Smith — ^m 
South America or somewhere. 

Did we, or did we mot, tell you that Hcmy 
J. Smith wore side-whiskers? 



■iy-T-nW T.^t-i-jg-'^arTJ. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

CONCERNING PEINCIPALLY WHAT HAPPENS 

NEXT 

It being so early in the morning — ^barely 
half past eleven — very few of the house party 
were up. 

Our hero told the man servant without that, 
in his desire not to be interrupted, he had locked 
the door and mislaid the key and asked him to 
bring another. 

The servant said he would. 

He also asked him to go out imder the win- 
How and bring up his shoes. 

The servant again expressed his willingness 
to oblige. He saw nothing imusual in either 
request. If a gentleman at a house party 
chooses to lose his keys and throw his shoes out 
of the window, surely it is the gentleman's 
privilege. He had been present at one house 
party where the guests threw one another out 
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the window. After that shoes meant nothing 
in his life. 

Whereby we soon find our hero, now com- 
pletely shod, with his two secretaries (one of 
whom is our heroine) in the hall and ready to 
depart. 

He says good-by to a guest who, suffering 
from insomnia, had arisen at half past ten and 
asks that sleepless guest to make his devoirs to 
their hostess. The sleepless guest opines this 
courtesy a supererogation inasmuch as he 
doubts if his hostess really knows he's been 
there at all. 

After which our hero, oiu* heroine and the 
secretary depart for the station in a car which 
the man servant has summoned for them, our 
hero's own motor having been left in the city. 

Side by side our heroine and our hero sit in 
the train that takes them to the city. It is a 
fact interesting, if irrelevant, that it is the 
same train which, so few short months before, 
had been the means of Barabbas & Co. moving 
their activities from Wall Street to the here- 
after, where, let us hope there will be no money. 
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Should there be, it is an immoral certainty that 
Barabbas & Co, will have cornered wings, and 
harps, and we and all the other angels will have 
to walk. 

As they reached Jamaica our heroine spoke. 

"What are you going to do now?" she asked. 

Om* hero shook his head. Just at that mo- 
ment an idea in his cranium would have felt like 
a bale of hay in a teacup. But he said, cheer- 
fully: 

"We'll find some way out. Don't worry 
about that!" 

There fell a pause. 

At length he turned to her. 

"You said you'd better get your money from 
me quickly or somebody else would get it all," 
he declared. "But who would ever have 
thought that old Wilkins, sir — " 

My, but she was beautiful I 

"Who are you?" he asked. "Tell me about 
yourself; about your father, and how he hap- 
pened to be robbed. . . . Will you?" 

"If you wish," she said simply. 

"I do." It was spoken very earnestly. 
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She began. She meant to tell just a little, 
such as you find about people in Who's Who. 
. . . But there was something in his eyes that 
made her go much more deeply. . . . And 
before she quite realized, she was telling him 
quite all, even more than she had told Giles. 
. . . For here was a quicker understanding, 
a finer feelmg. • • • All she told him, quite 
freely and frankly. . . . All, that is, except 
about the absurdly useless but uncommonly 
beautiful neglige and the equally absurdly use- 
less and even more imcommonly beautiful robe 
de nuit. Those were things that, as you and I 
know, she had always taken for granted, like 
her beauty. So naturally they never entered 
her mind at all I • • • 

An urbane and gentlemanly guard, after 
yelling three times, "All out!'* came down the 
aisle and tapped our hero on the shoulder, 

"Whatsermatteryerdeefersomen?'' he in- 
quired. 

"Eh — I — what — I beg your pardon?" quer- 
ied our hero, wrenching his attention away with 
a sudden shock. 
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'Ennerlheline/' returned the guard. 

"Oh I Ah I" Our hero imderstood. 

With our heroine he went as far as the wait- 
ing-room. There he made her sit down on a 
bench and tell him the rest. 

My, but she was beautiful! 



CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

IN WHICH WE ALL WONDER WHAT WE*BE 

GOING TO DO NOW I 

OuE heroine had finished. . . . ' Her eyes 
were moist; yet was there a smile, beautiful if 
wistful, upon her lips. . • . To tell one's 
troubles — all one's troubles — to one that seems 
to understand 1 . . . Hurt it does. And yet 
it is so very grateful 1 . . • 

Our hero nodded yet again. It had been his 
contribution to the conversation, to nod. 

"I don't know what to say." It was our 
hero. "Of course, I had no idea — I didn't 
know, or imderstand. . . . And people are 
really doing things like that in the world 1" 

She was silent. 

"And that's the way my uncles got the 
money that is now mine — I mean that was 
mine," he corrected exactly. 

He turned to her. 
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"Where are you living now ?" he asked. 

"I— I—" she hesitated. 

"Yes?" 

"Why, I— I don't know, exactly." 

"You don't know?" 

It seemed hard to say. She didn't know 
why. And yet — 

"I*m afraid — I'm not — living anywhere, 
just now/* 

There fell a pause, 

"H'm," he said at length. It was said 
grimly. 

"Have you — pardon me for asking, won't 
you — ^but have you any money?" 

Slowly she shook her head. 

"Not— any?" 

Again she shook her head. 

His fingers went to his waistcoat pocket. 
Eagerly went; but coming away were of the 
most surprised and disappointed fingers ever 
seen. They held between them one two-dollar 
biU. 

He eyed it, ruefully. 
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"Why," he cried, "I thought I had more — ^a 
couple of hundred at least!'* . . . There 
came to hun recollections of the days of prune 
pie and buttermilk. Two dollars are two dol- 
lars and under certain conditions quite a lot of 
money. . . . And he looked at her. My, 
but she was — 

Slowly he tendered her the two-dollar bill. 

"Take this anyway," he said. "You can go 
into the lunch room and get something to eat ; 
and I'll go to the bank or the hotel and get a 
check cashed and — " 

She was looking at the two-dollar bill — ^look- 
ing strangely. Color flamed in her cheeks. 
Slender fingers laced and interlaced. 

"But I — I can't take that!" she protested. 

"Why not?" he asked, surprised. 

"Why I-<ion't you see?— I—" 

"But I owe you two million, don't I?" 

She hesitated. 

1 suppose so," she admitted. 
'Then why can't I give two dollars on ac- 
count?" 
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^Why, it's— ifi 

"Yes?" 

"Because — '* 

"Because what?" 

"I don't know. Just because." 

"But it isn't an hour ago that you told me 
you'd make me stay in bed until I gave you 
two million!" 

The flame grew brighter. An hour can 
make such a difference sometimes. 

"And now you won't even let me give you 
two dollars!" 

Her eyes were veiled by dark lashes. 

"Is it," he asked slowly, "that it isn't 
enough?" 

"Oh!" she cried softly. 

"Because it's all I have — ^until — " 

"It isn't that! Really!" 

"Then—?" 

For a moment she was silent. Then 9 

"I'll— I'll take it—" 

"Ah!" 

" — ^when you come back." 
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He looked down at her. 

"Promise?" 

She looked up at him. 

"Promise." 

"You'll wait here?" 

"Yes." 

"Good!" he cried. "I'll only be a few min- 
utes. This will get me a taxi; I'll be back be- 
fore you know it I" 

But he didn't start. Instead he stood look- 
ing at her. ... At length she said : 

"Well?" 

He seemed to return swiftly from a long 
mental journey. His face grew red. 

"I was just thinking," he stammered, "how 
beau — I mean, don't go away. I'll be back in 
a minute." 

Swiftly he turned, and went. . . . She 
seated herself again on the bench. How was 
she to escape taking the two dollars when he 
returned? . . . What was she going to do if 
she didn't take it? . . . And how, if her two 
million dollars had gone to South America or 
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somewhere with his thirty-ejght million was she 
ever going to get it back now ? And why — ^and 
how — and when — and who — 

But one thing she knew. If ihey ever asked 
her to write her autobiography, she'd put down 
a large question mark and let it go at that! 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 

IN WHICH WE FIND THAT MISFORTUNES 
ARE GENERALLY TWINS 

As OUR hero's taxi dashed up in front of the 
be-pillared bank on Fifth Avenue, our hero 
leaped from the running-board, dashed up the 
steps of the bank, and made his way to the man- 
ager's office. 

My balance, please," he demanded. 
Yes, Mr. Van Dom," rejoined the man- 
ager. He picked up an office phone; a few 
words. . . . Our hero waited impatiently. 

By and by came the answer. The manager 
relayed it to our hero. 

One seventy-four," he said. 
Is that all!" exclaimed our surprised hero. 
One hundred and seventy-four dollars 1" 
Oh, no," replied the manager. "One dol- 
lar and seventy-four cents. There have been 
some large drafts made from the office," he 
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went on. We were meaning to write you; 
thought perhaps you had decided to change 
your af&liations and were prepared to tell you 
that, in the matter of accommodations we — " 

Our hero was not hearing. What the man- 
ager was continuing to say fell upon his dead- 
ened intelligence like rain-drops on the sea. 
. • . When at length again asserted itself his 
benumbed intelligence, he said, dully : 

"Well, I'll take that anyway." 

It was the manager's turn to be dazed. His 
daze lasted long enough for our hero to draw a 
check and hand it to him. Still speechless, the 
manager handed it to his secretary. Said sec- 
retary returned with one dollar and seventy- 
four cents in currency. Whereat a dazed hero 
rose and walked forth from \he bank leaving 
behind a dazed manager. 

Once again on the sidewalk, our hero crossed 
to his waiting taxi ; got in ; then got swiftly out 
again. 

"How much?" he demanded. 

"One dollar just," replied the taxi driver. 

Our hero handed him the dollar bill that he 
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still held in his dazed grip. • • • Then^ 
thrusting the remaining seventy-four cents in 
his pocket, he started up ilie Avenue. • . . 
In the pit of his stomach there was a sinking 
sensation • . • he felt like a man Going 
Down for the Third Time. . . . He thought 
of our heroine, waiting for him there in the sta- 
tion and how beaut — also, as is usual in such 
cases, he wondered why he hadn't had sense 
enough to Soak Some of it Away While He 
Had It. . • . 

Arriving at his hotel, he sought his apart- 
ments. Ringing up the oflSce, he told the man- 
ager that he thought he'd go away for a while 
and requested his bill. 

The manager asked him if he expected to go 
traveling. 

He said that you might call it that. 

The manager expressed great regret at los- 
ing him and hoped that he would be with them 
again on his return. Oiu* hero thanked him 
and hung up. . • • Next he rang up the 
garage and ordered his car to be brought 
around. • • • Following this he took account 
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of stock. Hurriedly he did this; for he knew 
our heroine was waiting. . • • 

On the bed he placed his three suits, his dress 
suit, his dinner suit, his watch and chain, his 
pearl pin and his stick. ... It looked to be 
hardly enough. ... So he took out his cuff 
buttons; searched from the closet his spare 
shoes ; from the bureau drawers various articles 
of apparel, including collars, shirts and under- 
clothes. . . . Still it looked pitiably inade- 
quate for what he knew was coming. . . . 
And yet the watch and chain had cost a great 
deal, and the pearl pin as much. • • . 

Opening the bag that he had brought back 
with him from his lurid week-end, he thrust 
these articles within, and smnmoned the porter. 
. . . Came word that his car was outside. 
Almost coincidentally, arrived his bill. Hav- 
ing settled his account but four days before, his 
present indebtedness to the hotel, for occupy- 
ing his rooms for four days during which he 
hasn't been there at all, was but a mere hundred 
dollars. This he put down on a sheet of paper. 
He added his chauffeur's wages for balf a 
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month — fifty dollars, and garage charges for 
the same period — ^twenty dollars. It totaled a 
hundred and seventy dollars. 

The porter's knock was at the door. Open- 
ing, our hero indicated the bag to be taken to 
the car. 

Down-stairs the manager was waiting ob- 
sequiously to shake his hand. Eight or ten 
bell-boys were waiting to shake him down. 
Outside purred his great gray roadster. 

With an almost regal mien that he did not in 
the least feel, our hero said good-by to the man- 
ager ; brushed past the bandit bell-boys, said a 
pleasant word to the beunif ormed doorman who 
closely resembled the commander-in-chief of 
the Bolivian navy in full dress uniform, only 
more so, and crossed to his chauffeur. 

"To Fortieth Street and Sixth Avenue," he 
directed. The chauffeur threw her into low; 
the engine roared; into the Avenue they 
turned. • • • 

Arriving at their destination, our hero 
ordered his driver to pull up at the curb. Then, 
staggering under the laden liand-bag, under 
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the amazed eyes of the chauffeur whose prof- 
fered services had been shortly but courteously 
rejected, our hero tiuned the comer of Sixth 
Avenue. . . . 
Three golden balls above an open door. . . • 
He had thought it was a good watch. He 
was surprised to learn iliat it wasn't much of 
a watch after all. But they could let him have 
seventy dollars on it. . . . The pin? . . . 
Pins were a drug on the market. Besides poils 
was going out. However, eighty dollars, an' 
I'm stickin* myself at that, buhleeve me! . . . 
Clothes? Rotten cut and shoddy material. 
. . . An' besides they wasn't one feller in a 
hundred, take it from me, that was that height 
that was so small around the vaist. Say fifteen 
dollars for the lot. . . . For the rest — ^I tell 
you vhat I do. Von honderd an' seventy dol- 
lars for the lot ; take it 'r leave it. . . . 

Our hero gave his driver fifty dollars. It 
was the driver's timi to be amazed. He 
hoped — No. It was nothing like that. Just 
that he had decided to go away. He was ter- 
ribly sorry. A recommendation at any time. 
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He shook the driver's hand. He was a good 
chap. And there was one consolation. Since 
everybody in America seemed to be rich except 
our hero, the driver would have no diflSculty in 
getting another job. 

The engine roared again. Our hero, now 
alone, sped across Fortieth Street to Seventh 
Avenue and down Seventh Avenue to the 
Pennsylvania station. Leaving the car out- 
side, he dashed into the waiting-room. • • • 

Yes, she was still there! She rose, as he 
crossed to her. • • • She seemed to grow 
more beautiful every time he looked at 
her. • • • 

"I've had a lot of things to do," he apolo- 
gized. "And still have. . . . The car's out- 
side. Come. We'll take a ride— out in the 
country somewhere." 

He laughed a little^ It wasn't a very merry 
laugh ; but he was thinking of her, and of the 
two million dollars that his uncles had robbed 
her of; but it was the best he could do. 

"To-day," he went on, "let us eat, drink and 
be merry. For to-morrow we diet." He'd 
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heard it somewhere. It had sounded 
amusing tlien. Non-, however, it didn 
quite so uproariously liilarious. 

"Hungry?" he asked her. 

She sliook her head. 

"Not very. And if there's a cliance ( 
in the country — " 

"That at least we know." 

She sighed a little. It had been vei 
since she had ridden in tlie country. . . 

"I'd love that!" she said wistfully. . 

"Goodl" he cried. "Then we'll be o: 
have to stop a couple of places on th 
Ihougli," he went on. "You won't min<] 

She shook her head. 

A moment later he took his place 
wheel of the great roadster. She snug 
beside him, carefully. Roadstere are V€ 
ing when one wears short skirts. . . 
engine roared again. . . . 

We shall stop with them at the hotel 
he pays his bill. We shall stop again wil 
at the garage, where he pays anoth 
. . . Yet a third place shall we stop. 
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a second-hand accessory establishment. There 
he sells two spare shoes, two spare tubes, a 
pump, a clock, a monkey wrench, a tool kit and 
a search-light. Forty dollars for the lot, for, 
buhleeve me, feller, business is coit'nly punk. 

These matters consummated, having in his 
possession the sum of forty-three dollars and 
seventy cents, our hero shoots up Broadway a 
little clearer of soul. Forty-three dollars and 
seventy cents are not much compared to forty 
millions. But when one couples with it a motor 
that cost nine thousand dollars and is worth 
much less, it is still something. 

So thinks our hero at the time. For he has 
yet to learn that 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

MI8FOETUNES NOT ONLY ABE USUALLY 1 
BUT OFIEN ARE TBIPLET8 OE ETEN 
QUADHUPEDS 

Into Seventy-second Street they tui 
to the Drive— and so north on the wi 
road ribbon that lines the broad blue fal 
the mighty river. . . . 

Our heroine, eyes closed, threw back he 
head. The wind, with gentle fingers, smi 
the soft hair, caressing the tired foreheai 
soothing touch. ... A weight seemed 
from her shoulders. . . . Again it a 
almost good to be alive. . . . God con 
really be cruel when He could give His 
sucli a wondrous day as this! . . . 

Deftly our hero guided the car. Deftl; 
is, when he was looking where he was j 
... It was hard, when he carried so 
beauty there so close beside him. . . 

North they sped to the end of the '. 
264 
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High banked it is there of verdant trees and 
one may look far up the great river. . . . 
Then east they turned. Across a bridge, on to 
the mainland. • • • Out upon the Post 
Road to Boston — ^the old King's Highway of 
the mail coach, with its thundering horses, its 
red-nosed driver, its outside and inside passen- 
gers, its ladeii boot, rumbling up-hill and 
down-dale through soft summer suns and 
white winter snows I • . . No word he spoke. 
No word said she. . . . For she had found 
happiness for at least an hour. And he? Some- 
thing he had found. Just what he cotddn't 
have told you if you'd given him his forty 
millions back. . . . All he knew was that he 
wished within his soul this day could last a 
thousand thousand years, this road run on a 
thousand thousand miles. So wishing, he stole 
a glance at her beside him. . . . The wind, 
mischievously, tossed a silken skirt about a 
silken ankle. ... A man with a push-cart 
barely escaped with his life. . . . 

They had dinner at a little inn. Fried 
chicken, with waffles and maple sirup. 
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She thought of speaking of Wliat 1 
Come. . . . But it was all so perfect! 
So be tiiought, too. . . . And 
spoke. . . . 

In an afternoon of gold and blue and 
they set forth again. . . . The road 
ever before them, up gentle hills, tl 
peaceful valleys. . . . Now they 
come to a village green, soft as a ca; 
white church standing reverently at or 
square happy houses lining either sid 
some fine old patriarch protectuig his 
flock. . . . And then again the hills s 
sky. . . . 

As grew the afternoon, came to her v 
the thought that they should turn 
Vaguely, came the same thought to him. 
Yes, it was getting latel . . . An 
of a sudden, came a Question. It was, \ 

Until then, it had been their inteni 
course to return to New York. But now 
No friends had either there, no intere 
money, no home, no anything. . . . 
ing bad she ou earth except her Now. 
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So it was with him. . . . Then what differ- 
ence did it make where they were ? Here, there, 
anywhere, was it not all the same? ... It 
was a strange, uprooting sort of feeling, like 
a captive balloon that breaks from its tether. 
. . . Loose they were in the world. . . • 
Where would the wind take them ? . . . Loose 
they were in the world. Lay before them only 
the hope for, and the dread of, to-morrow. 
. . . For hope there was; yet was it vague. 
. . • But the dread was real. 

(•i i*J l«J L«J L«J I*! :•. 

Perhaps you have toured with the Blue 
Book. If not you have seen those who have. 
Husband painfully clutches the wheel, all gog- 
gled and dustered. Beside him Wife, similarly 
incognita, sits gripping in anguished fingers 
the flipping pages of the volume. 

"Turn right I" she cries shrilly. "I mean, 
turn leftl" 

Trying to do both, he barely escapes killing 
a chicken and is roundly berated by a baker's 
wagon and a load of lumber. 
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Coming to a disgusted halt, Husband 
to Wife. 

"Well, which?" he demands acridly. 

"I don't know," she says. "I lost my 
I thought it was nine and seven-tenths 
but I don't see the blue church, or the 
smith shop. So I guess we ain't wl 
thought we were." 

"Now," opines Husband peevishly, "I 
I got to back up and look at the signs I ] 
you'd pay attention — " 

"Pay attention!" says Wife hotly, 
can I pay attention when you're driving 
the leaves all blow all over? If you'( 
drive at some decent rate of speed inst 
always acting like you were going to a 
something — " 

"You're the only person in the worl 
thinks I drive fast," says Husband, sho' 
into reverse and turning on the gas. 

"Oh, is that so?" queries Wife. "We 
shows how much you know about it I Tl 
think you drive fast. Only they haven't j 
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nerve to tell you because they're afraid you 
won't ask 'em to go riding agjiin." 

"Well, all I can say," returns Husband, "is 
that I wish you took after them a little more." 

"WeU, I don't," says Wife. "Because I 
don't care whether I ride with you or not. As 
a matter of fact, I'd rather not. Your dispo- 
sition is getting something awful I It's no 
pleasure to go anywhere with you any more 
at all r 

"Well, there's the signs," says Husband. 
"Will you get out 'r shall I?" 

"I can see 'em from here," says Wife. "Pe- 
terboro, eleven miles. Sand Flats, nine miles. 
Which one do we want to go to?'* 

"How do I know? Ain't you got the book?" 

"Yes, but the book doesn't — Oh I I know I 
We go straight on I See? It says Kingston, 
thirty-seven miles!" 

"You mean straight on the way we was go- 
ing?" 



I s'pose so," 

Well, f 'r the love of — An' here we spent 
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seven minutes hanging around here when we 
could 'a' been makin' good time I You betcher 
the next time we go anyivhere, I'll take the 
book myself 1" 

"You bet you willl" says Wife. 

And there they are, having a thoroughly 
happy American time. But don't, for good- 
ness' sake, get the idea that they are unhappily 
married. Why, they just love eadi other to 
death when they're home. All this is just a 

component part of touring with a Blue Book. 

•' • • * • • • 

No book have our hero and our heroine. 
Blithe and care-free they go on 

'^past small store at corner of cross-roads^ bear left 
on state road 1.9 to end of road. Turn square 
right through Conauville 2.6 to diagonal cross-road 
2.9 to—" 

And so on. 

Ten miles farther, if they had had a book, 

and if they had taken the directions literally, 
what did happen would have happened. Reads 
the book: 

''At cross-roads, with stone watering trough, 
straight ahead." 
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That is just what they did. Whether it was 
the steering gear that broke, or whether the 
mischievous wind chose a singularly inoppor- 
tune moment to toy with the silken skirt, we 
may never know. Suffice to say our hero, on 
readiing the cross-roads, deftly guided the 
great roadster straight ahead into the watering 
trough. 

They were going rather well at the time, say 
around twenty-five miles an hour. Needless to 
say the car stopped abruptly. The stone water- 
ing trough took up the journey where the car 
left off, continuing to the far curb. Took up 
the journey also our heroine. She described a 
very pretty parabola over the hood and landed 
gracefully in a basket of freshly laundered 
clothes that chanced to be passing on a wheel- 
barrow. Our hero, restrained by the steering 
wheel, said "Wumphl" loudly. Other things 
he thought. But this was all he was potent to 
say. . • • 

The village blacksmith came out of his shop. 
Came also the hotel keeper, the proprietor of 
the general stoiCi the livery*stable keepcTi the 
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gaxage owner, sundry residents and resident- 
esses, and a large covey of children, three of the 
crew of Happy Valley Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Hope Hose No, 1, and both of the police 
force. Looking over the ex-fountain, which lay 
bleeding like a severed artery, and the tele- 
scoped roadster, they opined audibly that the 
former would cost about twenty dollars to fix 
and that the latter was worth a great deal less 
than the less than nine thousand dollars that 
our hero knew it had been worth. 

Coincidentally with the recovery in our hero 
of sufficient breath to enable him to alight from 
the car, the wheelbarrow person requested our 
heroine to climb out of his washing because he 
was late already. . . . Side by side they 
stood looking at the imperfect end of a per- 
fect day. • . . 

Now came Dim Dread. Behind them he 
stood, and diortled, raspingly. ... j 

Our heroine's hand sought our hero's arm. 

"I'm so sorry r* she said softly. 

He smiled down on her. 
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"It's quite all right/' he returned cheerfully. 
"I was going to get rid of it anyway. Besides," 
he said, "it is still worth something." 

Which was true enough at the moment. But 
just wait and hear what's coming I 






CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

CONTINUING OUR CONTENTION KELATIVE TO 

MISFOETUNES AND SHOWING HOW THEY 

CAN BE NOT ONLY PLURAL BUT 

MIGHTY MEAN ABOUT 

IT AS ^^-ELL 

"What'll you take for that pile of junk?" 

It was the garage man who spoke. Our 
hero looked at him, 

"What'll you give?" he asked. 

"I'll haul it around to the garage for a dol- 
lar," offered the garage man. " 'N then I'll 
look it over in the morning an* make you an 
offer for it. 'S'at satisfactory?" 

Our hero nodded. Almost anything was sat- 
isfactory under the circumstances. . . . 

Our hero took a long look around. Puzzled 
was he beyond ideas. There is no one in the 
world so helpless as a broken-down motorist. 
His cosmos is ruined and his universe upset. 

274 
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Also his Scheme of Things is All Shot to 
Pieces. 

At length he turned to our heroine, 

1 suppose we might as well go," he said. 

'Go?" she queried. 

He nodded. 

"Where?" she asked. 

"Somewhere," he said. "Eh — ^that is, any- 
where. I — I — " 

He turned to the police force. 

"Is there a train out of here to-night?" he 
queried. 

"There is," replied one-half of the police 
force succinctly. 

"But," opined the other half, "y^^ don't take 
it mitil that's settled for." He aimed a thick 
finger at the bleeding fountain. 

"Unless," continued the first half, "you put 
up a bond." 

"How much?" asked our hero. 

"How much, Jake?" queried the second half 
of the hotel proprietor. "Jake," he told our 
hero, "is the jestice o' the peace." 

The hotel business had not been good. Our 
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hero and our Iieroine looked rjch. Eithe: 
the hotel business or the town treasury 
to be enhanced. 

"One hundred bones," said the hotel-p 
etor-justice-of-the-peace. "Cash," he a 
It was an afterthought, but he made i 
mind it was one lie wouldn't forget, 

"An' if you ain't got it," he went on, ' 
let you have a nice room an' bath for a 
fifty a day until you can send an' git it." 

Our hero looked at our heroine. 

Our heroine looked at our hero. 

"Shall we?" he queried. 

She thought a moment. 

"It's quiet here," she said. "We cai 
and talk over—" 

"To-morrow?" 

"To-morrow." 

"Because," she said it very softly si 
none would overhear; said the thought th. 
lain in her mind since morning, "I can' 
any of your money now. ... I still 1 
ring that will pay for — ^that" 
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'A nod of her beautiful head told him that 
she meant her hotel diarge. • • . 

"That, too, we will talk over," he said. 
. . . Then to the proprietor: 

"Have you two rooms?" 

The proprietor considered. 

"Yes," he said, "but only one with a bath." 

"You take that," said our hero to our hero- 
ine, "ril take the other." 

"But it's got twin beds," declared the pro- 
prietor, "if you ain't used to—" 

Our hero interrupted, quickly. 

"Please give us what I ask," he said. 

The proprietor turned on his heel. Then he 
turned back. 

"Don't you even want 'em connecting?" he 
asked. 

"No," replied our hero. 

The proprietor turned again and entered the 
hotel. Something he was muttering. It was to 
the effect that them gol-damed city folks 
would be wantin' twin houses next. 

After supper, our hero and our heroine 
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fared forth from the hotel. Through still, leaf- 
embowered streets they walked. In the air was 
the soft smell of growing nature. ... A 
tiny old-fashioned garden they passed; came 
to them the sweet breath of roses. ... A 
little brook, tumbling roguishly beneath a 
small white bridge, chuckled to them, friend- 
lily. ... At length they came to tlie village 
green, lined of its square contented houses, 
patriarched by the tall stately church. . . . 
It had two rows of elms, tall and stately like 
the church, and the sward was as a carpet. 
... So still ever jrthing was 1 Only the chirp 
of the crickets, and the booming of the frogs, 
there by the little brook. . . . 

The moon came up, all silver and gold, pal- 
ing the stars, shedding over churdi and elm, 
over green and garden, its clear soft light. 
. . • The crickets sang more loudly, and tlie 
frogs. . . . Very still it was, and beauti- 
ful. . • . 

Our heroine sank lithely upon the velvet car- 
pet. . . . Our hero seated himself there be- 
side her. • . • And together they watdied 
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Crod give His glories to His summer night. 
. . . And something welled up within them 
—a something big and fine and wonderful. 
... So is Gk)d always ready to do imto His 
children will they but let Him. . . . 

As yet they had not spoken of the Dread 
that lay before them — To-morrow. . . . The 
wonderful Something would not let them. To- 
night, they felt, at least was theirs. • . . 
And they were so unhappily happy I 

The clock in the old church steeple boomed 
nine. ... A few minutes later it boomed 
ten. . • • Just a second or so after that, it 
boomed eleven. And right on top of that it 
boomed twelve. 

Our hero and our heroine looked at each 
other. Hesitantly, reluctantly, they slowly rose 
to their feet. Unwillingly they made their way 
back to the little hotel. On the dark silent 
porch, they hesitated. 

"But we must talk about it sometime/' pro- 
tested our heroine. 

1 suppose so," sighed our hero. 

'And it's too lat« nowV* said our heroine. 
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Yes/' agreed our hero. 
And besides/* said our heroine, "what is 
there to talk about?" 

"I don't know/' replied our hero. "Do 
you?" 

Our heroine shook her beautiful head. 

"Then at least we know that much/' opined 
our hero. 

"What much?" asked our heroine. 

"Why/' elucidated our hero, "we know that 
we don't know anything. • . • And at least, 
that's something, isn't it?" 

Perhaps," answered our heroine dubiously, 
though it doesn't sound like very much." 

There fell a pause. 

"I really ought to go to bed," said our 
heroine. 

"I suppose so/' said our hero. 

"Though I don't want to a bit," said our 
heroine. 

"Then let's stay up I" cried our hero. 

Our heroine shook her head. 

"But To-morrow is coming. ..." 

"It will come just the same if we stay up/* 
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said our hero. ^^Our going to bed won't stop it 
in the least" 

"Yes," agreed our Heroine, **l)ut we must get 
sleep so that we will be strong to face it." 

Our hero sighed. 

"I suppose so," he agreed. 

They had their keys. The proprietor had 
seen to ihat before they went for their walk. 
He knowed them city folks. Owls, they was. 
Half past ten wasn't nothin' for 'eml An' they 
always laid around in bed in the momin' till 
ha' past six 'r seven I Tumin' night into day 
like that I No wonder their stimnimieks was all 
upset so they couldn't eat nothin' but ha'f a 
b'iled egg for breakfast. 

Our heroine's room was at the head of the 
stairs. At her door they paused while he un- 
locked it for her. . . . 

"Good night," said our hero unwillingly. 

"Gk)od night," said our heroine softly. 

"I — " began our hero. 

"Yes?" helped our heroine; 

"Eh — ^nothing," answered our hero. 

"I — " began our heroine. 
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'Yes?'* assisted our hero. 

'Eh — nothing/* answered our heroine. 

"Good night/' said our hero. 

"Gk)od night," said our heroine. 

She sighed. . . . 

"It's been a very happy day I" said our hero- 
ine wistfully. 

"That's what I wanted to say I" cried our 
hero eagerly. 

"Why didn't you?" queried our heroine smil- 
ingly. 

"I couldn't think of it," returned our hero. 
"But it has I It's been wonderful I" 

"Yes," sighed our heroine. 

"And I'm sorry my uncles robbed you be- 
cause — " 

"Yes?" 

"Because," said our hero, "I like you better 
than anyone I ever knew. ... I know I'm 
no good," he went on quickly, "but before we 
— I mean before you and I — ^that is, before you 
go to bed, I just want you to know that I'm 
not quite so bad as you think I am, and if only 
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Wilkins hadn't robbed me, I'd have given you 
back your money and everji;hing I" 

She nodded. 

"But I don't,'* she said softly. 

"Don't what?" he queried. 

"Think you*re so bad as I think you are. I 
mean, I don't think you're bad at all I" 

"Really?" he cried. 

"As a matter of fact," she went on, "I — " 

"Yes?" 

"I— like you, tool" 

It was all in a whisper. . . . Before he 
realized, the door was shut. . . . She was 
gone. • . • 

Our hero took a deep quivering breath. A 
yet greater Something than the Something of 
the summer night came over him. ... A 
great flooding happiness! A great pulsing 
joy! A wondrous lightness of heart and soul 
and body. . . . He wondered vaguely why 
he didn't go straight up in the air, like a bal- 
loon! 

She liked him! iWhat cared he for Dread 
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To-morrow nowl For a thousand Dread To- 
morrows! 

Filled of resurgent happiness, his feet as 
winged as those of an Apollo, he went to his 
room, and to bed. • • . But not to sleep! 
She liked him! . • . How beautiful she was! 
Her eyes, her hair, her lips, her teeth. . . . 
The silken ankle. . • . What if it had made 
him (if it had) run into the watering trough? 
It was worth it! What if WiUdns had robbed 
him and gone to South America or somewhere? 
That was worth it, too! Oh, everything was 
worth everything now! . . . 

So his mind. So he did not sleep. Which 
was as well, or even better. For at quarter 

fl 

past one the garage, which was right behind 
the hotel, blew up with a large and flaming 
BANG!!! thereby catching fire to the hotel 
itself which, being of wood and a hundred and 
fifty years old, was most excellent material for 
a holocaust. At which our hero, attired as of 
his familiar dream, except that he wore a 
blanket instead of a silk hat, rescued our hero- 
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ine, tastefully gowned in a getting-out cos* 
tume consisting of a counterpane over certain 
other articles that are none of our business, 
and one shoe, while the members of the Happy 
Valley Volunteer Fire Department, Hope 
Hose No. 1, stood admiringly by, playing 
upon the conflagration with one small and 
anaemic stream of water. Thus adorned do 
our hero and our heroine seat themselves in 
a couple of pordi chairs in the middle of Main 
Street and, watching the blazing hostelry, en- 
deavor to compose themselves. 

Comes the proprietor. He is caparisoned in 
a flannelette night shirt, and rubber boots. He 
says let the gol-damed thing bum I She's in- 
siu*ed to the muzzle. And now he can put up 
a nice cement block hotel that will be artistic* 

The garage owner approaches. Living di- 
rectly over the explosion, and having been 
there at the time, he is dressed in a horse 
blanket and one eyebrow. His remarks are 

♦ To art lovers: He doesn't LAter a good architect 
talks him out of it Result— « very pretty little colonial 
inn. 
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what are usually designated by dashes, excla- 
mation points and asterisks. Seeing our hero, 
however, he brightens. 

"You ketched it, too, blinkety, blankety 
blunk it!" he howls. "That boiler o' youm*s 
all blowed to blink! Unless," he adds with 
sudden trepidation, "you got it insured. 
Have ye?" 

'No," says our hero. 

"Good!" says the singed owner. Here at 
least is a crumb of comfort ; for true it is that 
Misery loves company. Also is it true that she 
is seldom lonesome. 

Out of the East, vying in glow with the flare 
of the burning hostelry, comes Dawn. Beside 
him stalks Dread To-morrow. 

But our hero, settling himself closer in his 
blanket, eyes our heroine, in her counterpane, 
and other things. There is a smile upon his 
lips. . . . Comes an answering smile to hers. 

"It's to-morrow!" he says slowly. 

"Yes," she says softly. 

She looks at him, wonderingly. 

He, smiling, shakes his head. 
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They are getting so they can talk without 
words now. . . . And that's always a good 
sign* • • • 

What is going on in our hero's mind is: 

"Afraid? Huh! Don't make me laugh! As 
soon as I can get a pair of pants and some 
shoes and things, I'm going to grab Old Man 
To-morrow right by the first lock of his ali- 
mentary canal and slam him so far you won't 
be able to find him even in the calendar!" 

And what is going on in her mind ? 

Part of it you will find here. It is between 
the lines. For the rest it is, like what the coun- 
terpane covers, none of our business. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 

CONCEBNINO WHAT COMES NEXT 

To BE robbed of forty million dollars; to 
have your one remaining asset burned up; to 
lose your clothing and what little money you 
have left; to be virtually under arrest for as- 
saulting a f oimtain ; to be found at sunrise sit- 
ting in a porch chair in the middle of Main 
Street dressed only in a union suit and a 
blanket; these, you would think, would form 
a concatenation of circumstances that would be 
calculated to depress a person. However, 
should you so think, you would be wrong. For 
happiness is internal, not external. It is not 
the things that lie about us that make us 
happy. It is the things we have within our- 
selves. A clean conscience gives one pleasure 
that a thousand steam yachts were helpless to 
import. A good digestion makes more for joy 
tiian automobiles by the million. And Hope» 
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and Love, and Helpfulness carry the banners 
of Happiness into castle or cottage alike. 

These our hero now has. Also she likes 
him. Further, she is very beautiful. Moreover, 
she is alone, friendless, penniless. Beyond that, 
it is his inherited fault. Therefore she has be- 
come his Responsibility. Which is good. 
Every man should have a Responsibility. 
That is, provided he has a Sense of Respon- 
sibility to go with it. A Responsibility without 
its Sense is as bad as the Sense without the 
Responsibility. But no worse. Either without 
the other fails. Like ham and eggs. If you 
have a Responsibility with no Sense of having 
it, you accomplish nothing. If you have a 
Sense of Responsibility and no Responsibility 
to use it on, soon you lose it. For nothing in 
this world long stands stilL It either grows 
better or worse, according as we make it. This 
applies to personal a£fairs as well as national. 
It applies to children, to houses, to horses, to 
dogs, to commoners and to kings. 

Our hero now has a Responsibility. The 
Sense he has always had; nor has it yet had 
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time to lose its keenness. We are very glad for 
our hero. So we shall hasten and, through the 
kindly offices of a generous citizenry we will 
give him the following items : 

1. A second-hand gingham shirt with 
patches on it. 

2. A pair of trousers, 32 leg, 44 waist. 
(Our hero's measurements are exactly the re- 
verse. ) 

3. A pair of vintage shoes with erstwhile 
elastic in the sides. 

4. A hat. The least said the better. 

5. A mid-Victorian frock coat. Suitable 
for an vmdertaker. 

6. A pair of red socks. 

Because we love our heroine, who all along 
has had both Responsibility and Sense, through 
the same good oflSces we will give her: 

1. A sunbonnet. 

2. A Mother Hubbard wrapper. 
8. Miscellaneous. 

Furthermore, again through the same gen- 
erous means, we will give them a nice break- 
fast of bacon, and eggs, and potatoes, and 
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com bread, and popovers, and coffee with 
thick cream. 

We will also give them one friend. Guess 
who it is? You'll never think of it in a thou- 
sand years I • • • What? • • • No, nobody 
from the city. • • • What? • • • No again. 
IVs somebody you know already. . . . Huh? 
. . . Uh-uh. . • . Tell you? . . . Very 
well. It's the garage owner. He is sitting 
across the table, eating huckleberry pie with a 
knife. 

"I s'pose you'll be wirin' back to Noo Yawk 
f 'r money," he opines to our hero. 
'No," our hero replies. 
'No?" says the garage owner, stroking the 
place where his left eyebrow formerly flour- 
ished. Then: "Oh, you're going to try to git 
a check cashed here. Well, you won't — " 

"No," replies our hero. 

'*But you lost everything you had in the fire, 
didn't you?" 

"Yes." 

"Money V all?" 

"Yes." 
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"So you haven't got no money a tall?" 

"No." 

"An' you ain't got no machine ?" 

"No." 

"If you ain't got no money an' no automo- 
bile, how're you goin' to git away?" 

"I don't know. Walk, maybe." 

"Walk? Walk where?" 

"Somewhere. Anywhere." 

The garage owner gasps, pie-laden knife 
aloft. 

"Don't you know where you're goin'?" 

"No. And besides, you see, I've got to stay 
and pay for the watering trough. So perhaps 
I'm not going anywhere." 

"Well, I'm a son of a gun!" says the garage 
owner. Then: "Why don't you send for some 
money V 

'Because I haven't any.' 

'No money?" 

"No." 

"No money not nowhere?" 

"No." 

"Can't you borry some?" 
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"No." 

"Ain't you even got a friend?" 

"No." 

The gaxage owner gasps again. 

"Well, I am a son of a gunl" he declares. 
Then: "But when you an' her come sailin' 
through here an' slammed into our waterin' 
trough, you looked like a million dollars !" 

"Possibly." 

"We thought o' course you had hunks o' 
money." 

"We did have, once." 

"Lost it?" 

"It was stolen." 

"All of it?" 

"All except the few dollars that burned up 
with my clothes." 

"Well, I be gol-damed !" declares the garage 
owner. 

He pours a liberal portion of coffee from his 
mustache cup into his saucer and drains it. 

"So you're busted," he says. 

"Yes." 

"No mopey, no friends, no nothin' ?" 
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"No." 

"Ain't you even got a job?" 

"No." 

"What are you goin' to do, then?" 

"I don't know." 

"Not even an idee?" 

"Not the slightest" 

"Well, you sure are busted!" opines the ga- 
rage owner. "You sure are the gol-damdest 
bustedest feller as ever I see in my whole 
days I" 

He deftly balances on his knife another piece 
of pie. Our heroine eyes him fearfully. She 
just knows he'll cut himself before he gets 
through. How is she to realize that years of 
constant practise have made him as accom- 
plished as a sword swallower? As any other 
sword swallower, we were going to say. 
Wherein we would be quite meticulous. 

"What's your idee, anyhow?" persists the ga- 
rage owner. "You're going to try to git a job, 
ain't you?" 

I'm going to get one," corrects oiu* hero. 
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"You don't seem much discouraged about 
it," comments the garage owner. 

"Why should I be?" queries our hero. "She 
likes me." 

"What's that?" 

"I mean, I've earned my living before and 
I don't see any reason why I can't do it again.'* 

"What can you do?" 

"Oh, most anything." 

"What did you do?'* 

"Worked in a store. Sold encyclopedias — ^I 
mean an encyclopedia." 

"Stores round here are all filled up," says 
the garage owner. "An' as for encyclopedias, 
a feller'd want a pair of bullet-proof pants. 
We be'n stung already." 

He considers, darkly. 

"However, there's one thing." 

"Yes?" 

"I don't like to sug'est it to a feller that's as 
tony as you are — I mean as you was — ^but — " 

"That's all right." 

"Labor's mighty scarce/* 
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"Is it?" 

"Day labor. There's a feller gettin' out 
some lumber up in the Notdi an' he's havin' 
a heluva time tryin' to get fellers up there lum- 
berin'." 

"You really think I could get a job?" 

"Sure as shootin'." 

Great joy comes again to our hero. 

"Fine I" he cried. "Where can I find him?'* 

"I'll take you up there myself — " 

"Yes!" 

"As soon as I finish this pie. Jake'U lend 
me his tin Lizzie, an' we'll hop up there in no 
time. Two an' a quarter a day, he pays." 

"Bully I" 

"An' I'll fix the fountain. So don't worry 



about that." 
"You win?" 



Me an' some fellers'U put the trough back. 
A little solder'll fix the pipe all right. Jake 
won't say nothin'. Particularly when he finds 
out you ain't got nothin'. Jake's a good fel- 
ler." 
"Fine I I don't know how to thank you — ** 
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" 'N' I was jest thinkm\" 
•*Yes?" 

"Where are you an' yer wife goin' to live?" 
"Me and my wifel" exclaims our hero. 
The garage owner nods. 
"Oh, but we're not—'' 
He feels a gentle pressure on his hand, be- 
neath the table. It is our heroine. 
'Don't tell him yet," she whispers. 
'What's that?" asks the garage owner. 
We're not decided," replies our hero. 
'Oh," says the garage owner. 
We might — ^board," ventures our hero, "if 
we could get a couple of rooms — " 

"Better keep house," suggests the garage 
owner. "It's cheaper." 

I suppose, it is," says our hero. 
S a nice little place down near me for rent 
cheap. Four rooms an' bath an' a hot-air fur- 
nace. Three acres. Nice garden an' an or- 
chard. Chicken houses, an' everything. 
Twelve dollars, furnished." 
"Twelve dollars a week?" 
"Naw. A month." 
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"Really!" It is our heroine. 

"Wanner look at it?" asks the garage owner. 
'Yes I Of course I" cries our heroine. 
'A'right," says the garage owner. "You 
wait here. An' when me an' him comes back 
from the Notch, we'll all go down an' have a 
look at it." 

He wipes his mouth on a red figured nap- 
kin, shoves back his chair and rises. 

"Come on, then," he says. "Le's be goin'." 

And so, once again, we send our hero out to 
meet Honest Toil. But in what a dijfferent 
spirit I 

So, you see, it's beginning to come out all 
right after all! 



CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 



CONCERNING A JOB AND A COTTAGE AND A 

LOT OF THINGS 

Back from securing his job (oh, surely, he 
got it, of course I) our hero and our heroine, 
with the garage owner, go out to inspect the 
cottage. 

A tiny cottage it is, painted white, with 
green blinds. To one end clings a gnarled and 
knotted wistaria vine, waving proud plumes 
of violet. A little white porch it has in front, 
approached by a walk, of flags. Inside a par- 
lor, and a kitchen down-stairs; up-stairs two 
bedrooms, with dormers and low ceilings, and 
a batli. 

"Oh, it's all fixed up swell, all right," says 

the garage owner. "It belongs to a rich feller, 

in New York. His a'nt got a bug she wanted 

to live in the country; so he takes an' buys this 

place, an' fixes it all up, an' she comes out here 
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an' lives a coupla mont's or so. JBut she don't 
like it." 

"Nol" cries our heroine, in amazement. 
Imagine anybody not liking such a dear of a 
place I 

"No," says the garage owner. "She says it'g 
too noisy." 

"Noisy I" 

"Uh-uh," assents the garage owner. "You 
see, she's used to living right next to the ele- 
vated railroad." 

"What?" 

"An' she can't stand the crickets, an' the 
frogs, an' the roosters hollerin', an' sudi ter- 
rible rackets as them. So she piles back to New 
Yawk an' if you an' your husband" — ^a warn- 
ing look from our heroine to our hero — "likes 
the place, I guess it's your'n all right. Y'see, 
Jake's the agent — " 

"That, too?" queries oiu* hero. 

The garage owner nods. 

"Jake's pretty nigh the whole works aroimd 
here; first selec'man, an' justice o' the peace, 
an' chief o' the fire department an' everything. 
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So, if you and your husband think it looks good 
to yer — *' 

"Yes I" cries our heroine eagerly. 

"Then/' says the garage owner, "we might 
as well go on down an* see Jake/' 

Anon Jake is seen. In consideration of the 
fact that he has a job that will enable him to 
start work on the morrow, the customary ad- 
vance payment is waived. 

"Do you want a lease?" asks the proprietor, 
alias Jake. 

"Yes," says our hero. "I mean no. I — I 
don't know." 

"I tell yer what I'll do," says the proprietor. 
"You folks can move in; as long as you pay 
the rent, I won't let nobody else have it. How's 
that?" 

Very satisfactory," agrees our hero. 
Good," says the proprietor, "Then that's 
settled. But before you go, I'd like to know 
one thing." 
Yes?" 

Do you an' her think you're goin* to be 
uhle to stand it?" 
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"Stand what?" 

"Livin' in the same house like that?'* 

"What?" 

"Because, if you can't, I got a nice two- 
fambly house down the road where maybe 
you'd be more comfortable." 

At which, with a grin, the proprietor turns 
and goes; for there's an architect coming on 
the eleven eleven, to talk over with him the 
plans of the new hotel. 

Our hero turns to the garage owner. 

"I don't know how I'll ever be able to thank 
you," he says. 

"Then don't waste no time try in' to figger 
it out," returns that worthy. "By darnl" he 
cries suddenly. "I was mighty nigh forgettin' 
something I" He takes from his pocket a 
leather bag; from this he selects a five-dollar 
bill. This he hands to our hero. 

"Here," he says. 

"What's that for?" asks our amazed hero. 

"You gotter eat till pay-day, ain't you — you 
an' her?" 

"Why, yes, only—" 
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"Pay me back Sat'day," commands the ga- 
rage owner. 

"But—" 

"So long. I gotter go set down some'er's 
an' figger what I'm goin' to do next. If I can 
get Jake to go on my note for a coupla hmi- 
dred — ^he's certainly gotter have a garage, 
else where'U people put their cars when they 
stops to his hotel? An' — ^heyl Jake I" 

At which the garage owner abruptly departs 
after the disappearing Jake. 

Without a word, side by side, our hero and 
our heroine make their way back to the cottage. 
... At the gate they pause. • • • Nod to 
them the wistaria blossoms. . . . So, for a 
long, long moment, they stand, watching the 
tiny white cottage nestling so happily amid 
the living summer green of God's earth, be- 
neath the arching dome of green of His 
xrees. • • • 

"It — it's beautiful I" says our heroine softly. 

Our hero nods. 

"Yes," he says slowly. 
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"It's — ^homeF' says our heroine. Her voice 
breaks a little. 

Again our Hero nods. . 

"Home !" he says. 

He looks down at our heroine. Tears lie in 
her eyes ; but on her lips there is a smile. . . . 
She looks up at him. . . . 

"Why/' he asks, "didn't you want me to tell 
them that we — ^that we — '* 

"Weren't— married?" 

He nods. 

"Because I — ^wanted a — ^job — ^too." 

"A job? Your 

She nods. 

I'm going to be your general house 
worker." 

"What?" 

That is," she says slowly, "if you — ^want 
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"Want you 1" 

"I'm not a very good cook yet, sir," she con- 
tinues. "But I'm young, and strong, and I 
can wash and make beds. And if you'll only 
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give me a trial, I'm sure, sir, I'll do my best to 
suit you." 

Our hero's eyes fill a little. . . . Our 
heroine sees. . • • Her tone changes. . • • 

"If I had let you tell them that we weren't 
married," she explains, "it would have made it 
uncomfortable for — for everybody. As it is — »" 

"But—" 

"I know what you're going to say. But what 
I think is that what we do is our affair and 
only ours. The world hasn't been so consider- 
ate of me that I should care much what it 
thinks. ... I have no one in it that cares 
for me the littlest bit. Only one person had 
ever been even decent to me — ^until you — ^" 

"Yes." 

"And if I can help you in any way — ^and 
of course myself — why shouldn't I? . . . 
That," she finishes slowly, "is the way I feel. 
Of course, if you feel dif — " 

He interrupts quickly. 

"It was only of you that I was think- 
mg. . . . 

"Then don't think any more," she pleads 
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swiftly. "It's the first happiness, the first 
peax5e, the first contentment I've had in a hun- 
dred hundred years, and I'm not going to 
quarrel with it! So go over to the store and 
get some eggs and a loaf of bread and a slice 
of ham and some coffee and butter and pepper 
and salt and milk and things. And I'll go in 
and start the fire. It's twelve o'clock and I'm 
as hungry as — ^as — ^as a raging lion I" 

With joy in his heart, lips whistling, our 
hero makes his way down the village street. 
. . • Anon, arms laden of comestibles, he 
makes his way back again. ... In the 
kitchen he fiinds our heroine, sleeves to the el- 
bows, singing like a lark, and trying to build 
a fire upside down. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 

CONCERNING HAPPINESS 

Good days were these. Long days, and rich. 
Every minute laden of sixty golden seconds, 
every hour of sixty golden minutes, every day 
of twenty-four golden hours! Up with the call 
of the robin, while the sun, in the east, gave 
heralding promise of the glories of his coming. 
. . . Far, far back lay now the Morning 
Horrors. . . . The cold plunge, and the 
brisk rub. Then breakfast of hot rolls and 
fragrant coffee. . . . The walk to the tim- 
ber, through vernal woods, and underbrush 
from which peeped out startled rabbits. To 
the slash, and there to stand throughout the 
quiet day, swinging the ax against the shaggy 
bark, and through the great trunk beneath. 
. . . Then the wedge; the roaring crash I as 
fell the tree. The trimming of limbs, and the 
cutting into great logs. ... At first it 
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hurt, to see them fall. But these were not 
lumber slaughterers. Scientific men, they were, 
utilizing for the needs of man the things that 
God has put upon earth against those needs. 
... So came only the feeling of good labor 

« 

well done. ' . . . Our hero's arms grew hard, 
his back strong, his lungs deep to breathe the 
soft sweet air. . . . 

At dusk, the walk back to the little cottage. 
. . . The first glimpse of our heroine, wait- 
ing there, upon the steps. The wave of his 
hand to her; the answering wave of her hand 
to him. * • . 

Then in the fragrant kitchen. A wash, at the 
sink, while she waits with a clean towel. • • . 
Supper! ... A wonderful supper. (Oh, 
yes, our heroine has become a superb cook by 
nowl) Hot biscuits, and honey, and a chop, 
done to a turn, and huckleberry pie (eaten 
with a fork) and a big glass of thick Guernsey 
cream. 

Then, in the evening to sit upon the porch, 
while belated bees buzzed above them in the 
honeysuckle, talking of this and that, our hero- 
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ine's sweet presence there beside hiia. . • • 
And her beauty I . . . We mustn't forget 
her beauty. . • . 

So the day. And by and by the night ; hours 
of deep, peaceful slumber, untroubled of care, 
that led into the To-morrow, now never Dread ; 
only Glad! • . • 

So sped the days. . • . Good days! • • . 

liOng days, and rich ! 
Long and good and rich except — 



CHAPTER FORTY 

CONCERNING A VERY LITTLE CLOUD WITH 

A VEEY BIG LINING 

Fall had come. All red and gold and scar- 
let were the leaves against the wondrous blue 
of heaven. ... It was as though God were 
showing man how pitiful is his brush. . . . 
Our heroine stood upon the tiny front porch, 
seeing, understanding. • . . All ordered 
was her house against the nightly coming of 
her man. . • • 

Something drew her gaze adown the blazing 
road. People were coming. They were car- 
rying something. It looked like a log. No. 
... A figure. ... It was a man, this 
thing that they carried. . . . 

Along the blazing road they came. By the 
tiny front gate they paused. What could it 
be? • . » 
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And then she saw. White to the lips, she 
grew . • • white to the soul. • . • She 
reeled a little. ... It was he. • • . 

Someone was talking to her. She heard as 
from a great distance. 

"Tree fell. He tripped. Couldn't get out of 
the way. Hit him on the head. Sent for a doc- 
tor. Be here any minute." 

Quietly, feeling like someone else, she let 
them into the house, showed them his room, 
up-stairs. . . . They placed him on the bed. 
• • • She eyed them quite calmly. . . . 

Far, far down within her a voice was calling. 

"I must be II I must be I!" 

Silently the men passed from the room. 

Then, all at once, her stricken conscious self 
came back I With a shrill hurt scream, she 
flung herself upon her knees by the bedside, 
frantic arms clinging about him as though to 
hold the life of him within by very strength. 

"Oh, God!" she cried. "Don't take hhn 
away from me I I love him so! Don't you see? 
I love him so ! He's all I have on earth to live 
fori He's all I have to love! Don't take him 
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from me! Orif youmiist^takeme, too! With- 
out him I — " 

To the still white face she spoke. 

"I won't let you go! I love you! All, all 
along I've loved you. Ah, why couldn't you 
have seen? IVe just been waiting for you! 
Body and soul you could have had me! Be- 
cause I love you so! And now they're going to 
take you from me ! But I won't let them! They 
can't have you! You're mine! You belong to 
mel And I'm going to keep you — ^keep you, 
and forever!" 

Round arms encircled his neck, raising the 
head. Fierce hot lips sought his. ... In 
utter silence so she fought for his life. • . . 

The soul is held to the body by such a tiny 
thread. There is such a little barrier between 
this world and what lies beyond. Who shall 
say what makes dreams? May it not be the soul 
wandering a little from the body in sleep? even 
as in death it wanders never to return? Who 
knows these things? . . . Perhaps he was 
already on his way into the Beyond, borne by 
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ft strengfli beyond resisting. • . • Came the 
added strengfli of her, sent of her will into the 
unknown to aid him — ^to drag him back to her. 
• . . We shall never really know. Yet, that 
we think, was it. . . . 

Her fierce hot lips on his. • . • Fighting 
in body and in mind and in spirit. • • . 

By and by, after a very long time, his eyes 
slowly opened. • • . Pain was in them, and 
Puzzlement. . . . After another very long 
time. Pain and Puzzlement grew uncertain. 

Says Pain to Puzzlement: 

"I thought this was where we belonged ; but 
I'm not so certain now IVe come." 

Says Puzzlement to Pain: 

''The same here. I guess it's a mistake after 
all." 

Says Pain to Puzzlement: 

"Well, look who's coming now!" 

Says Puzzlement to Pain: 

"If it isn't Joy! And who's that with him? 
Happiness, isn't it? I guess we'd better be 
goingl" 

And as they pass quickly out, on the thresh- 
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old ihey meet Joy, and Happiness ; and tread< 
ing on their eager heels. Love! 
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^*Why, why didn't you asK mcr* criei our 
heroine. 

"I was afraid,'' whispers our fiero. 

"Afraid I" 

'How could I think that you could ever care 
for mef^ 

"Ohr 

'And then, if I should have asked you, and 
if you had said, *No,' I couldn't have gone on 
— ^to have you near me — ^by day, by night — ^I 
was afraid. ..." 

"Ohr' 

"As it was, I could go on. ... To touch 
a thing so perfect might be to ruin all. • . ." 
"But could you—" 
"Yes?" 

** — ^have gone on^-^** 
"Yes?" 

*' — ^mudi longer ?'* 
It came at length. 
"No." 
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There fell a long pause. 

"But it's over now/' 

"Yes. It's — over — ^now!'' 

"Thank God I" 

She whispered : 

"I ami With all my soul. ... I love 
you sol" 

"Desir&l" 

She had never liked the name before. Now 
she loved it! • • • 

'•; :•; f»i '.' • • • 

The kindly old doctor stood in the door long 
enough to find out that what was transpiring 
inside was entirely outside of his liije. Then, 
silently, he backed out and went down into the 
kitchen. 

"How is lie?'* eagerly demanded the waiting 
men. 

The doctor smiled. 

'He seems to be doing nicely," he answered 
gravely. 

"Did you give him any medicine?" 

"A better doctor than I has attended to that 
already," he replied. 
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Then he's all right f' they asked- 

'Better than that," returned the doctor, "If 

f 

I could get some of that medicine he's taking, 
I'd cure ahout nine-tenths of the trouhle in the 
world so quick it would make your head swim." 

Saying which, the gentle doctor clambered 
into his buggy, took up the lines, "clck'^ed to 
his corpulent steed and rolled off down the 
street. 

Puzzled, the waiting men waited a little 
longer. At length they climbed the narrow 
stairs. Quietly they peeped into the little room. 
• • « And then they too understood. . • • 

i«j i*j r«J (•] i*j im L«J 



"When did you first know?" 
"I don't know exactly." 
"It wasn't when you came to my room — V^ 
"Groodness, no! I didn't like you a bit, 
thenl" 

"Was it that night, on the green?" 

"Not even then." 

"But when?" 

"I — ^I don't know. • . . I think it came 
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one afternoon when I was making ginger- 
bread. I thought how much you liked it." 

"Yesr^ 

"And how mudi I liked it." 

"Yes?" 

"And thinking so much about liking things 
I began to think of you." 

"Yes?" 

"And thinking so mudi about liking I began 
to think aboilt loving — ** 

"Yes?" 

"And then, all of a sudden, I knew! . . . 
It was so wonderful! . • . It almost hurtt" 

A pause. 

"And you?" 

"I don't know exactly either. But I think it 
was somewhere between the watering trough 
and the fire. . . . And it was wonderful!" 

And now well go. Too long already have 
we eavesdropped. . •. * 



CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 

CONCERNINQ A CABLE 

It was a quiet wedding. It took place in 
New York. The groom was tastefully attired 
in a ready-made suit that fitted him impecca- 
bly, and the bride was gowned in her gown. By 
that I mean she had but one. But she was due 
for another next pay-day. 

Following the ceremony they walked up 
Fifth Avenue. 

"I want you to see the places where I was 
unhappy," said the bride. "Maybe it will make 
you love me a little more !" 

The groom kissed her on the comer of 
Thirty-eighth Street. Nobody was looking, so 
why not? At least, not many were look- 
ing. • • • 

She showed them to him, those places. . • • 
But now they had lost their power to hurt. 
• • . Only when she thought of her fa- 
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tter. . . . And yet she knew that wherever 
he was, he was happy too in the great happi- 
ness that was hers! . • • So even that didn't 
hurt! 

Opposite the 'Spleridide, our hero gave a 
deep, a jeering laugh. It was aimed directly 
at the hotel. The doorman chanced to hear it. 
Turning, he recognized our hero. 

"Why, Mr. Van DomI" he cried. He called 
a hoy. "There's a cablegram inside for you, 
sir," he said to our hero. "Been here a coupla 
months. The management's been trying to lo- 
cate you everywhere, sir. I've sent the boy to 
get it." 

Soon came the boy, bearing the cablegram. 

Our hero opened it. He started, amazedly. 

"What is it?" cried our heroine. 

"It's from Wilkins !" he cried. "Blessed if I 
hadn't forgotten all about him!" 

"And I!" she said. "What does he say?" 

"He says," read our hero, "'suffering 
agonies of damned. If restore money may I 
return to old position?' Well, what do you 
know about that?" 
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There fell a silence. It was broken by our 
heroine. 

"What are you going to do about itf* ahe 
asked. 

"I don't know. We're so happy the way we 
are— r 

"Yes, but forty million dollars is a great 
deal of money.'' 

"I know; but all it ever did for me was to 
make me miserable." 

"And yet one could do so much good with 
it!" 

1 suppose so." 

'And have we the right always to go as 
selfishly happy as we've been?" 

"I don't know." 

Our heroine snuggled a hand beneath his 
arm. 

"Come," she said. 

Into the hotel they went, and to the cable 

office. She handed our hero a blank and a pen. 

"Answer it," she commanded. 

"I warn you," said our hera 

"Answer it" 
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"1*11 have to chuds; my job. You can't cut 
down trees with forty million dollars." 

"Answer it." 

"And we'll have to have a big house, and a 
cook — " 

"Answer it." 

"She'll probably make terrible biscuits and 
give us all kinds of fancy and expensive indi- 
gestion." 

"Answer it." 

Our hero sat, and wrote. Our heroine looked 
over his shoulder. 

Said our heroine : 

"Just say, *Yes.' It's cheaper." 

He finished and delivered the message to the 
operator. 

"Now," he said, "let's go home, and be 
happy!" 

And so they go. No nine-thousand-dollar 
automobile for them now. A trolley car, with 
a transfer. No soaring over ribbony roads at 
twenty-three cents a gallon. A train and, 
moreover, a day coadi. • • • Shall we sit in 
the seat behind? • • « Very well, then. . • . 
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They look very happy, don't they? And my, 
how beautiful she is! See, there. Where the 
sunlight glints her hair. Those eyesl That 
nose! Those mouth — eh, that is, that mouth. 
No proud and haughty beauty there. Just 
beautiful beauty. And he. Bronzed and 
straight and clean 1 • . • What? » « • Did 
I see her hand slide into his? • • • Well, 
why not? • • . What are hands for? — espe- 
cially hands like those? • • • What are they 
saying? Can't you guess? What do all young 
folks say when th^y are in love, and married, 
and happy? . . • Oh, probably, *I love you 
so!' and 'I love ^ott so;' . . • Not a very in- 
tellectual conversation, surely. But oh, so emi- 
nently satisfactory! Not all the words of all 
languages, including the Scandinavian, could 
say more! . . • 

What? My word, we aren't there already! 
. . . Yes, that's Happy Valley he's calling. 
Sounds more like Hap Alley? . • . Natu- 
rally. You never heard a brakeman yet call out 
anything that sounded anything like the thing 
he was calling, did you! » • . And you 
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probably never will. • . • They're getting 
out. Come! We'd better hurry. Trains don't 
stop here, you know. They barely pause. . . . 

Why, where did they go? . . . Oh, yes. 
. • . There they are, down the street. Fol- 
low? . . . All right. A little way, if you 
wish. . • • 

Well, did you see that I Right behind that 
tree he deliberately stopped and kissed her I 
Right on Main Street, tool . . • Because 
he's so happy? • • . I know; but at least — ■ 
• • • Yes, there's something in that. If all 
that beauty were walking right along beside 
me, and had just come from promising to love, 
honor and obey me, why, maybe I couldn't re- 
sist, either. . • . Oh, well — 

Well, isn't that the cutest place! Did you 
ever see a lovelier little cottage? And that wis- 
taria I To say nothing of those beyootiful old 
trees! And that rose garden! Can't you just 
smell it? 

That isn't their place? No! Not really! 
Well, I certainly don't blame them for want- 
ing to come £[ome I t « • 
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Yes, there they are. TheyVe turned in the 
gate and are walking up the path. • « • Oh I 
Lookl He kissed her again! • • . See them 
look all around. . • • Yes, I know what 
they're saying now I They're saying: 

"Homel" 

A wonderful word, home. . . . Won* 
derful. . . . 

And now they've gone inside. » • . What? 
• . . No, not another stepl Absolutely, 
no! . . . Listen? • . . Well, just the least 
little bit. . . . What? , • ^ Ssssh! « . « 
What's she saying? 

"I love you! How I love you!'* 

"Desireel" 

"And I'm so happy! jSo awfully, horribly, 
terribly happy!" 

And so, amid the blazing glories of this au- 
tumn dusk we shall leave them to their Great 
Happiness! 



CHAPTER FORTY-T\5rO 

UUST A LETTER 

And how axe they getting along now? And 
did the money make fhem wihappy? • • • 
H'm. • » » Excuse me. I didn't mean to 
smile, but — -- 

I had a letter fropi her; came this morning. 
It's on my desk here some — ^ah, there it is. I'll 
read you some of it. 

"IVe been meaning to write you for the 
longest time," she says, "but life is so very full 
nowl And IVe found out what you wanted to 
know. It's about what you said about money. 
Money isn't at all a terrible thing if one knows 
what it's for. The trouble seems to be that so 
few do ! Most people seem to think that money 
is either to hoard away, or to buy a lot of things 
for themselves that they don't need and are 
better off without. And it isn't for these at all! 
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Money, in the first place, was made to spend. 
In the second place it was made to spend in 
buying happiness for others. It's like what 
Ingersoll — ^wasn't it he? — said about making 
health contagious instead of disease. I don't 
know exactly what the application is, but it's 
there somewhere. Money shouldn't be allowed 
to hang around the house and act mean. It 
should be sent out into the world to do good. 
It soimds most frightfully preachy, I know. 
But it's the truth. If people would only do 
with money the exact antithesis (I always 
loved that word; it soimds so erudite!) of what 
they are doing, money would be a very nice 
thing. ... I wonder if they ever will! Or 
will they keep on forever fighting one another 
and robbing one another for a little more 
money when they could sit down together 
pleasantly and divide up and have plenty for 
aUI 

"I wonder too about another thing. It's the 
Golden Rule. Everybody professes to believe 
it. But nobody ever follows it. And it seems 
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such a simple thing to do. And if only they 
would use it, why the world would be the hap- 
piest place imaginable I There wouldn't be any 
wars, or any strikes, or any anything! Just 
everybody being happy and pleasant and kind 
to everybody else. . . . 

"The more I know about the world, the less 
I know. . • • But it's a very happy one for 
us. . . . We're still here in the coimtry and 
I'm doing the cooking and people don't think 
I'm quite right in the head. And we're so 
happy! And everything would be quite as it 
used to be except — 

"I must go now. I just looked out the win- 
dow where little Walsingham and Desiree are 
playing automobile with a red wagon, and he 
was driving and he ran into the dog and she 
fell right out on her nose into the flower bed — • 
just like the time we hit the watering trough 
— ^and they're cr3ang and I know I don't need 
to worry about their lungs, anyway. 

"And besides the biscuits are burning, and 
their father just came in the front gate — ^the 
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There you are. That answers you, doesn't it? 
And Wilkins, sir? He's back in Brooklyn, and 
happy, too. . . . Yes, I know. . . . iBut 
didn't I tell you it's a queer world? 



THE END 
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